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THE BIRD OF DAWNING. 


THESE morns of March, 

In the still dark before the break of day, 

A blackbird comes to pipe his deep-toned lay, 
Safe in the citadel of lime or larch. 


That lonely note! 

It murmured in the river of my dream, 
Like the faint undersong within the stream, 
A call familiar from a realm remote. 


Waking, I heard. 

Mellow and loud, the minstrel of the tree 
Scattering the gold of liberal melody, — 
The kingly exultation of the bird. 


When all is o’er, 

From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 

The loved, the silenced voices, elose and clear, 

Tormented with desire and doubt no more? 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AFTER WINTER. 
I. 


Nor yet the infant Spring 
Ilath changed her russet gown for robes of 
reen, 
But lieth slumbering, 
Hid in the covert of a wood, unseen: 
Folded in shadows deep, 
Ethereal visions flit across her face in sleep. 


II. 


Like memories of the dead, 
Winter revives and fades, mid days of blue, 
And thrusts his snowy head 
Upon the landscape, whitening all the view; 
With shrilly voice and thin, 
High singing o’er the downs the chilly breezes 
spin. 


III. 


Here, by the sharp blast switched, 
The ruddy drifts about the road are swayed, 
Dancing like sprites bewitched 
In whirling somersaults of light and shade ; 
The hollow forests ring, 
Shuddering ‘with leafless music as the lank 
boughs swing. 


IV. 


Upon the cottage wall 
The jasmine lingers in a listless dream ; 
O’erhead the sparrows call, 
And twitter out the day in dolorous theme; 
Whistling a sober tune, 
The ploughman drives his team the long dank 
afternoon. 


Vv 


Far o’er the marshy fen 

The vaprous ghosts worn travellers waylay ; 
In dale and dyke and glen 

The brittle leaves of Autumn waste away ; 
The snowdrop, bowed with grief, 

Broods like an angel o’er its chastened leaf. 





VI. 


Not sorrow, nor yet scorn, 
Nature wears on her face, but calm distress: 
Like to a child new-born 
The year’s dim senses grope for conscious- 
ness: 
Through all the stilly wood 
Stirreth the soul of being, bursting blade and 
bud. 


VII. 


Soon shall the violet bloom 
Beneath the hedge, and scent each sheltered 
nook; 
The primrose gild the gloom 
Where pale anemones peep o’er the brook, 
And laughing waves shall swell 
Of golden daffodils in every mossy dell. 


VIII. 


Hasten, sweet birds of song, 
Wing o’er the waves, and fill the woods with 
voices ; 
Spring tarrieth, slumbering long, 
She waketh not, but in her dream rejoices ; 
Quicken thou magic sod, 
Burst to a sea of flowers, and greet the priests 
of God! 


Cornhill Magazine. 


THOUGH now ’tis neither May nor June, 

And nightingales are out of tune, 

Yet in these leaves, fair one, there lies 

(Sworn servant to your sweetest eyes), 

A nightingale, who, may she spread 

In your white bosom her chaste bed, 

Spite of all the maiden snow 

Those pure untrodden paths can show, 

You strait shall see her wake and rise, 

Taking fresh life from your fair eyes, 

And with claspt wings proclaim a spring, 

Where Love and she shall sit and sing; 

For lodged so near your sweetest throat 

What nightingale can lose her note? 

Nor let her kindred birds complain 

Because she breaks the year’s old reign; 

For let them know she’s none of those 

Hedge-quiristers whose music owes 

Only such strains as serve to keep 

Sad shades, and sing dull night asleep. 

No, she’s a priestess of that grove, 

The holy chapel of chaste love, 

Your virgin bosom. Then whate’er 

Poor laws divide the public year, 

Whose revolutions wait upon 

The wild turns of the wanton sun, 

Be you the Lady of Love’s year, 

Where your eyes shine his suns appear, 

There all the year is Love’s long Spring, 

There all the year 

Love’s nightingales shall sit and sing. 

RICHARD CRASHAW. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
MYSTICAL PESSIMISM IN RUSSIA. 
I. 

PEssIMISM is a characteristic feature of 
all those epochs of history in which the 
mass of human suffering is at a maximum, 
and moral aspirations are entirely out of 
harmony with social conditions. Involved 
in an unequal conflict with their surround- 
ings, men come to regard life as a terrible 
burden, and seek refuge in suicide, or in 
strange, mystical, and extravagant theories 
of society. 

Russia is now passing through such a 
period; and itis the resultant pessimism 
and poetic melancholy which have at- 
tracted so much interest in Europe during 
the past few years. A society in which 
the most remarkable writers fall into mys- 
tico-moral asceticism, like Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, or into orthodox fanaticism like 
Dostoievsky, or into Panslavist mysticism 
like Aksakoff, is an unhealthy society — 
a society which has, in a certain degree, 
lost its intellectual equilibrium. 

Russian life offers as vast a field to the 
psychologist as to the philosopher. In it 
are to be found rapid revulsions, from de- 
spairing materialism to sombre mysticism 
or to spiritualism. To-day educated peo- 
ple bow before the peasant, make him 
their ideal, carry themselves off in crowds 
into the country so as to share the labors 
and privations of the common people ; and 
then to-morrow they suddenly abandon 
him and betake themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to revolutionary conspiracies. Later 
on comes the turn of Slavophile chauvin- 
ism, of the abstract cloudy ideas of social- 
ism; and again suddenly faith in yester- 
day’s ideal vanishes, and all is apathy and 
despair. 

The spread of Freemasonry and of 
mystical pietism in Russia at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present 
century is well known. The archives of 
the tribunals show that princes and noble 
ladies, officers, state officials, and simple 
serfs joined the sects of the Christs 
and the Skoptsy. The most aristocratic 
houses were open to the apostles of these 
mystical sects. Noble families, such as 
those of the Princes Meshchersky, Golo- 
vine, Sheremetieff, and others, protected 








the Skoptsy (mutilators), permitted them- 
selves to be drawn away by their teaching 
and rites, built chapels, carried on a propa- 
ganda, and gave asylum to a crowd of 
fanatics. People of all ranks of society 
took part in the meetings of the sectaries 
with unrestrained dancing, contortions, 
and hysterical sobbings. 

The most fanatical and barbarous sec- 
tion of the Christs —the Skoptsy — has 
made a great number of proselytes even 
quite lately among the class of rich 
tradespeople in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. This fascination for the sect of the 
Skoptsy formed the point of departure for 
a series of sects and confraternities which 
gathered round them a large mass of 
people. Such a sect was that of Colonel 
Doobowits, which, towards the end of 
1850, spread through the higher circles of 
society and preached mortification of the 
flesh ; such was also, later on, the sect of 
the Apostles of the Last Days, preach- 
ing the end of the world; and lastly, the 
pietistic sect of Lord Radstock, which 
has in recent days made a crowd of con- 
verts, among whom are two very zealous 
apostles, the celebrated Richard Pashkoff 
and Aaron Korff, both exiles from their 
country. Norcan the celebrated Russian 
novelist, Count Leo Tolstoi, be passed 
over in silence, as the apostle of a new 
Christian religion based on social mys- 
ticism. He has attracted a considerable 
portion of that Russian society which, 
owing to the entire lack of political and 
social careers in Russia, seeks a sphere 
in various mystico-social theories. To 
suffer wrong without resistance, not to 
judge, not to kill, — such are the doctrines 
preached by Count Tolstoi. Therefore 
there must be no more tribunals, no more 
armies, no more prisons. The law of the 
world is to struggle for existence; the 
law of Christ is to sacrifice existence for 
others. The Turk, the German, will not 
attack us if we are Christians — if we do 
them good. Happiness and morality will 
only be possible when all men shall have 
communion in the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, shall return to the natural life, to 
community of goods. Towns must be 
deserted, the people set free from the fac- 
tories, all must return to the country and 
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labor there with their own hands, each 
man having, as his ideal, himself to pro- 
vide for all his wants. 

This tendency to mysticism has been 
demonstrated during the last twenty years 
by the successes of spiritism in the larger 
cities of Russia, such as St. Petersburg, 
Odessa, Moscow, Kiev, etc. Spiritist so- 
cieties are always increasing in number ; 
table-turning séances, where the spirits of 
ancient poets, warriors, kings, sages, are 
summoned to appear, attract numbers of 
people. Faith in sorcery and in the su- 
pernatural reigns still among all classes of 
society. In all the large towns one meets 
with a great number of people who gain 
their livelihood by predicting the future, 
or by practising chiromancy. A corre- 
spondent tells of a simple peasant woman 
in the province of Kostroma who enjoys 
immense popularity as a prophetess. The 
people of the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages have the profoundest respect for 
her, and never undertake anything fresh 
without consulting her. Young men and 
women, old men, officials, peasants, come 
from all sides to learn from her their 
destiny, or to ask her help in gaining the 
affections of their beloved. 

Up to the present day a belief in destiny 
and in the evil eye is widespread. Quite 
lately the Russian papers had a story of a 
chiromantist who had a great reputation 
in the city of Novgorod. He was a re- 
tired officer in the Uhlans, who removed 
hysteria by exorcising the evil spirit, and 
not only peasants but the leisured classes 
believed in the sorceries of this magician, 
who cured by cabalistic formule paralyt- 
ics, madmen, drunkards, and women of 
bad life. 

Now if these psychic phenomena are 
partially the outcome of abnormal condi- 
tions of political life which are oppressive 
in Russia, they are at the same time par- 
tially the resultants of the influence pro- 
duced by the masses on the comparatively 
small group of the educated. Educated 
society in Russia is but as a small oasis 
in the midst of the immense desert of the 
total population, ignorant, superstitious, 
unhappy. Mystery, terror, uncertainty of 
the morrow have so wrecked the nerves 
of the people that hysterical epidemics 
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are frequent, and men and women scream 
like demoniacs, are convulsed, throw 
themselves on the ground, announce the 
end of the world, quit their fields and flee 
to desert places, where they seek solitude 
and salvation. 

For more than fifty years past there has 
been observable among the Russians a 
sort of religious fermentation, taking the 
form of different sects, which number 
millions of adherents, all in quest of 
“truth,” of “the true God,” and of “ salva- 
tion.” And if pessimism is a charac- 
teristic mark of all Russian life, it is in 
certain mystic sects that it shows itself 
particularly strong. In these we see pes- 
simism reach its furthest bounds, go so 
far as to abnegate life itself, often to the 
point of suicide. They say the world is 
plunged in sin, virtue has disappeared, 
the devil reigns over the earth, evil tri- 
umphs everywhere; the only means of 
salvation is to renounce society, to reor- 
ganize social life on a new basis, or vol- 
untarily to embrace death. 

I am going to describe one of these 
sects, which may give an idea of this reli- 
gious and moral fermentation in the breast 
of the Russian people. 


Il. 

In the province of Perm, on the other 
side of the Kama, in the depths of the 
forest, there was enacted about twenty 
years ago a terrible drama, the principal 
actor in which was a peasant named Khod- 
kine. Khodkine was toa certain degree 
an educated man; he was passionately 
addicted to reading, and spent most of his 
time over religious books, which he ex- 
pounded after his own fashion. He soon 
came to the conclusion that the end of the 
world was at hand. He plunged more 
and more deeply into these ideas as he 
contemplated the unsatisfactory state of 
things surrounding him—on the one 
hand, the degradation of the moral tone of 
the people, their drunkenness, their de- 
basement of manners; and on the other 
hand, the violence and tyranny of the au- 
thorities who, arrogant and cruel, treat the 
people like a herd of cattle. Khodkine 
ended by persuading himself that the only 
way to save one’s soul was to leave the 
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world, to hide in a forest, and make an 
end of this life of sin and ignominy. He 
did not conceal his views from his neigh- 
bors, and he soon had devoted disciples, 
the first of whom were members of his 
own family —his mother, brother, sister- 
in-law, and uncle. “ Antichrist is already 
come, and goes to and fro in the earth,” 
taught Khodkine; “the end of the world 
is at hand, let us fly into the forests, bury 
ourselves alive, and die of hunger.” 

Once in the woods the men set them- 
selves to dig out actual catacombs, while 
the women made dead-clothes. These 
preparations lasted through three days. 
All the disciples, dressed in these clothes, 
had three several times to renounce Satan 
and all his works. The ceremony of abju- 
ration over, Khodkine addressed them in 
the following words: “‘ Now that you have 
renounced Satan, you must die of hunger. 
If you take no nourishment, if you drink 
no water for twelve days, you will enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Then be- 
gan the interminable days of horrible suf- 
fering for these wretches. Tortured by 
hunger and thirst, women and children 
cried loudly for a few drops of water. 
The children’s sufferings touched the 
hearts of some of the fanatics, who knelt 
to their chief praying him to have pity 
on these little ones. But Khodkine was 
immovable. Tears, prayers, and suffer- 
ing did not touch him, and the children 
writhed in agony, sucking the grass, 
chewing fern-fronds, or swallowing sand. 
Two of the fanatics could not endure 
this sight, and fled during the darkness 
of the night. This frightened Khodkine, 
and he resolved to hasten the death which 
was so long in coming. “The hour of 
death has come; are you ready?” he 
asked “We are ready,” replied the un- 
happy peuple, all their strength exhausted. 
Then they began to massacre the chil- 
dren. The bodies of the victims were 
buried in the earth, and the survivors 
decided to continue their fast. But the 
fugitives had had time to warn the police, 
and they came to the place. Hearing the 
steps of men approaching, and being un- 
willing to give themselves up alive into 
the hands of the servants of Antichrist, 
the fanatics reached the height of their 
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religious madness, swore to shed their 
blood for Christ, and abandoned them- 
selves to horrible carnage. They began 
by killing the women with hatchets, then 
they put an end to the men most weakened 
by hunger, and the leader, Khodkine, and 
three others were the sole survivors. 
They saw the police and tried to escape 
into the forest, but were caught and deliv- 
ered into the hands of justice. 

This case of religious fanaticism is un- 
happily not unique in Russia. I doubt 
whether any other country shows so great 
a number of suicides, both of numbers 
together and of isolated individuals. I 
will only notice in passing the suicidal 
epidemics of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, provoked by religious 
persecutions. According to contempora- 
neous statistics seventeen hundred per- 
sons in the province of Tambov alone 
killed themselves in a fit of fanaticism in 
1679. In the next year, in the province 
of Jaroslav, nineteen hundred and twenty 
peasants burned themselves alive in order 
to escape the claws of Satan. Five years 
later twenty-seven hundred persons burned 
and otherwise kiiled themselves in a con- 
vent in Olonets. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century, according to official 
reports, about two thousand persons , 
burned themselves in different parts of 
Russia, the suicides always taking place 
by the one or two hundred together. Sui- 
cide by fire has not disappeared, in spite 
of the progress of civilization in the nine- 
teenth century. Thus, in 1812, all the 
inhabitants of a village threw themselves, 
for the glory of God and the salvation of 
their souls, on wood piles prepared by 
themselves. Again, quite lately, in 1860, 
fifteen sectaries in the province of Olo- 
nets devoted themselves to death in one 
house. I will not speak of the numerous 
cases of solitary suicide by fire, the axe, or 
starvation, 

Poverty and ignorance, irritation, the 
sickly condition of mind and of nerves of 
the people, give rise to anumber of mystic 
religious sects, whose founders wander 
from village to village preaching the com- 
ing end of the world, and the nevessity of 
fleeing from sin and from perdition. Dis- 
contented with life, seeking relief from 
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the doubts which press upon him, the 
peasant receives these preachers with joy, 
and listens to their teaching with avid- 
ity. 

hae a great number of religious 
preachers, one above all, the monk Falaré, 
enjoyed great popularity. He preached 
on the banks of the Volga, not many years 
ago, that the sole mode of salvation for 
man was voluntary death. “It is impos- 
sible,” said he, “to continue to live in this 
world immersed in sinand falsehood. We 
must seek safety in death; we must die 
for Christ.” This barbarous teaching 
found numbers of disciples, who attached 
themselves to the monk with the fixed 
intention of dying. One night eighty-four 
persons met in a cavern prepared before- 
hand near a river. Straw and faggots 
had been accumulated there that they 
might perish in the flames, should the po- 
lice succeed in discovering their projects. 
These preparations being made, the tanat- 
ics began tofastand pray. Happily one of 
the women present, who had doubts as to 
the efficacy of suicide, profiting by the 
darkness of the night, hid herself, and fled 
to a village, where she told the authorities 
what had happened. The inhabitants 
went to the cavern, the entrance to which 
was guarded by one of the sectaries, who 
gave the alarm. “Antichrist is coming! 
Fly! Let us not give ourselves up living 
into the hands of our enemies!” cried the 
fanatics, setting fire to the straw. The 
peasants tried to put out the flames. A 
terrible struggled followed. The police 
and the peasants strove to snatch these 
wretches from the flames, but they de- 
fended themselves, wrestled with their 
rescuers, threw themselves anew into the 
fire, and slew themselves with hatchets. 
“ We die for Christ!” was heard on all 
sides. Still a considerable portion of 
these fanatics were saved. But the atfair 
did not end thus. Oneof the condemned, 
a peasant named Touschkoff, escaped 
from prison and continued to propagate 
doctrines of suicide. His teaching was 
very successful. More than sixty persons 
in the same locality decided to give them- 
selves toa voluntary death. Among them 
were whole families, fathers, mothers, 
children. They no longer chose the for- 
est to carry out their design, but on a day 
fixed beforehand the massacre took place 
in the peasants’ zzéa. Peasant P. entered 


the house of his neighbor N., killed his | 


wife and children; then, still armed with 
his hatchet, he entered the barn where 
other fanatics were waiting for him with 


their wives, who calmly put their heads 
on the block, while P. played the part of 
executioner. Then he went to another 
izba, that of the peasant woman W., and 
killed her and her kinswomen, while an 
accomplice killed their children. Then 
the accomplice put his head on the block, 
begging P. to cut it off. P.in his turn was 
killed by the peasant T. Thirty-five per- 
sons thus perished. A woman passing by 
was terrified at the spectacle and ran 
quickly to give the alarm. 

It is true that massacres e2 masse for 
a religious motive are becoming more and 
more rare. But individual suicides, com- 
mitted in order to save the soul and de- 
serve heavenly blessedness, are yet suffi- 
ciently frequent. Religious fanaticism 
often manifests itself under the form of 
human sacrifice. Thus, in 1870, a peas- 
ant woman, A. K.,, living ina village in the 
province of Perm, offered her only daugh- 
ter in sacrifice to God. She belonged to 
one ot the numerous mystic sects, and her 
meditations led her to the conclusion that 
the only way to save her child from sin 
was to kill it. To accomplish this pur- 
pose she took advantage of the absence of 
all the family, went to the burning stove 
and threw her child in. A few minutes 
later, having satisfied herself that the child 
was burnt, she began to pray to God, and 
then betook herself to her daily occupa- 
tions. When she was arrested, she con- 
fessed all calmly, and said she had merely 
performed her duty to God and her con- 
science, and that she did not regret what 
she had done. 

These solitary crimes occur frequently, 
and from time to time we find them told 
in the newspapers. It is useless to enu- 
merate them all; I content myself with 
one remarkable case. One of the modes 
of religious suicide that is most widely 
spread among the sectaries is crucifixion. 
A dozen years ago a sectary in Siberia, 
having long studied the Bible, ended by 
discovering that to save one’s soul it was 
necessary to endure the same sufferings 
as Jesus Christ. Wishing to die on the 
cross, he cut down a tree, made a cross, 
fastened it up against the wall of his hut, 
and then, having provided nails anda ham- 
mer, set himself to perform the difficult 
operation. He first nailed his feet, and 
then his left arm, and then, as he could 
not nail the right arm, he drove a nail into 
the cross and impaled his hand upon it. 
| In this situation his neighbors found him 
' next day, took him down, and carried him 
| half dead to the hospital. 
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III. 


THE interesting sect of Negators ofiers 
to us the spectacle of another species 
of religious pessimism. The doctrines 
of this sect push the idea of Nihilism 
and of negation to their extremest limit. 
The members lead a life of vagabondage, 
and pass the larger portion of their exist- 
ence in prison. Government thinks their 
doctrines dangerous to public safety, and 
subjects them to the most rigorous pun- 
ishments. Let us take asa type of this 
sect a certain merchant named Shishkin. 
In his search for truth he four times 
changed his sect, and finally became per- 
suaded that all religion was error and 
lying. He addicted himself to the study 
of the sacred Scriptures, and thought he 
perceived that they were not in accord 
with human nature, and then he came to 
repudiate all ideas of God and religion, as 
well as all human institutions, all author- 
ity, government, and society. He was 
promptly arrested and imprisoned, and all 
his property confiscated. He refused to 
justify himself or to avail himself of legal 
help for his defence, persisted in his opin- 
ions, and continued to preach in the 
prison. Here is a curious specimen of 
his answers to the juge d’instruction : — 

Judge: “ Who are you?” 

Prisoner: “ Don’t you see I’m a man? 
Are you blind?” 

J.: “ What is your religion?” 

P.: “1 have none.” 

J.: “ What God do you believe in?” 

P.: “I don’t believe in any God. God 
belongs to you, to you people. It was 
ke who invented him. I don’t want 

im. 

J.: “ Do you worship the devil then? ” 
(with some irritation). 

P.: “I worship neither God nor devil, 
because I have no need of prayer. The 
devil is also an invention of yours. God 
and the devil are yours, as well as the 
czar, the priests, and government officials. 
You are all children of the same father. I 
am not one of you, and I wish to know 
nothing of you.’ 

Each for himself, say these sectaries ; 
there is neither right, nor duty, nor social 
or political or religious hierarchy. Man, 
abandoned to his natural instincts, without 
hindrance from government, will be irre- 
sistibly impelled towards truth and equity. 
They deny, without exception, all rights 
of property, and recognize no form of so- 
cial organization. For them, marriage, the 
family, social duties, do not exist; they 
live in a fantastic world of liberty with- 
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out limit, and despise all that surrounds 
them. 

For example, if any one asked Shishkin 
for anything whatever, he would give it 
them at once; only it absolutely must be 
something useful, food, clothes, or money 
for vital needs, etc. But he would not 
give a halfpenny for tobacco, wine, or 
such like things. “I should prefer to 
throw the money out of the window rather 
than help you to poison yourself with to- 
bacco,” he answers to those who ask him 
for money to indulge that habit. If any 
one thanks him, he answers, “ What a stu- 
pid word! You have received what you 
wanted; you have eaten; well, now go.” 

These sectaries are advocates of all that 
is natural; they never shave or cut their 
hair, they drink no spirits and do not 
smoke, so as not to spoil the natural beauty 
of the intellectual faculties. They dream 
of a life in which each should work for 
himself, satisfying his wants with the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and making for 
himself all necessary articles. What is 
over ought to be given to those who 
are in want. They entertain a profound 
hatred for all compulsory work, under all 
forms. They never go into service, even 
if threatened with death; and they em- 
ploy no servants. When Shishkin was in 
prison they shaved him and tried to com- 
pel him to work; but he utterly refused, 
saying, * You have taken me by force. I 
did not ask you to shut me up. So now 
you ought to feed me and to work for me.” 
It was of no use to flog him, to chain him 
to a wheelbarrow, to shut him up ina 
dungeon, to give him only bread and water 
— it had no effect. He remained immov- 
able. 

These sectaries do not allow of the ex- 
change of products or of trade. “If you 
want anything and I can give it you, take 
it. When I in my turn want anything, 
you will give it me.” They preach free 
love, and do not recognize marriage. They 
consider women to be independent beings, 
equal to men, free to choose lovers and 
occupations according to taste. They re- 
place the word wife by friend. 

A man, a woman, and a child were 
brought before a judge accused of belong- 
ing to the sect of Negators. “Is this 
your wife?” asked the judge. “No, she 
is not my wife.” “ But you live with her?” 
“Yes; but she is not mine. She is her 
own.” “Is this your husband?” No; 
he is not my husband,” answered the wom- 
an. “But how is it, then?” asks the 
judge, astonished. “I need him and he 
needs me, that is all; but we each belong 
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to ourselves,” answered the woman. “ And 
this little girl, is she yours?” continues 
the judge. “No. She is of our blood, 
but she does not belong to us but to her- 
self.” “But are you mad, then?” cried 
the magistrate, out of patience. “ This 
cloak that you are wearing, is that yours?” 
“No, it is not mine,” answered the sec- 
tary. “Why do you wear it then?” “I 
wear it because you have not taken it from 
me. This cloak was on the back of some 
one else, now it is on mine, perhaps to- 
morrow it will be on yours. Howcan you 
expect me to know to whom it belongs ? 
Nothing belongs to me but my thought 
and my reason.” And so on. 

The words faith, power, law, usage, 
inspire them with profound horror. Un- 
der no pretext do they have recourse to 
the protection of the magistrate, preferring 
to suffer with patience. To appeal to the 
law for protection would be to recognize 
it, to submit to social institutions; but to 
submit to law is to destroy one’s individ- 
uality, which should rest for its support 
only on the individual conscience and per- 
sonal convictions. 

It must be added that they do not be- 
lieve in the life of the other world and the 
rewards of the future life. They hold 
that man is immortalized only in posterity, 
in behalf of which he spends his moral 
and physical force. 


IV. 


ABOUT twenty-five years ago a new 
mystical sect appeared in Russia, called 
the Jumpers (Prigoony). The Caucasus 
and the neighboring countries serve as the 
place of exile to which government sends 
hardened and recalcitrant dissenters, fear- 
ing their demoralizing influence on the 
masses of the Russian people. There are 
to be met representatives of all the Rus- 
sian sects — Molokanes, Skoptsys, Vaga- 
bonds, etc. There, because at so greata 
distance from the centre of government, 
and because the whole country is in a 
semi-savage condition, the sectaries find 
greater liberty to arrange their lives ac- 
cording to the precepts of their religion, 
and they take advantage of this to carry 
on an active propaganda among the na- 
tives and the Russian colonists. It was 
among this population of sectaries that 
the new sect of Prigoony arose and carried 
fanaticism and religious ecstasy to the 
highest point. It soon invaded several 
villages and attracted a number of people 
to its doctrine. Its principal apostle | 





called himself God, and taught chiefly | 
that, since the end of the world was at! 
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hand, all must prepare for it by repentance 
and purification from past sin by confes- 
sion to the elect of God. The enthusiasm 
aroused by this teaching was such that 
the new disciples left their work and 
devoted all their time to prayer, and to 
listening to sermons and instructive dis- 
courses. The principal dogma of this sect 
is the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
believers. This descent takes place only 
upon the elect during religious meetings, 
and takes place continually only upon two 
or three persons in each meeting. Habit- 
ually it occurs = at the end of a meet- 
ing when all have been suitably prepared 
by prayer. The signs of his presence are 
chiefly an unusual pallor of the face, 
quickened breath, then a swaying of the 
whole body, then the persons begin to tap 
rhythmically with their feet, and then fol- 
low jumpings and violent contortions, and 
in the end they fall heavily to the ground. 

All this does not always follow in the 
same order. Some of the believers sway, 
and then, springing to the benches, begin 
to jump. Others fall from the benches to 
the floor, and there remain stretched out 
for a whole hour or more. Others march 
round the table with theatrical stride 
shaken by hystericsobs. And while twirl- 
ing in their places, throwing themselves 
about, falling on the grpund, or raising 
themselves again, they retain a fixed look 
of great solemnity and seriousness im- 
printed on their faces. The meeting ends 
with a fraternal greeting, the teachers and 
apostles embracing each other and then 
retiring to the opposite sides of the room. 
Then the brothers and sisters come to 
them successively, throw themselves on 
the ground three times before them and 
embrace them three times. This frater- 
nal greeting lasts sometimes an hour or 
two, and the number of kisses each brother 
and sister receives reaches a hundred or 
more. 

The Prigoonys and many other Russian 
sects found their teaching on the free ex- 
position of the Old and New Testaments, 
and consider themselves the only true 
Christians. A pessimist view of this 
world as plunged in sin and irreligion, and 
an austere asceticism, are the essential 
features of their faith. They eat no pork, 
even abstain from every other meat, donot 
smoke, do not drink. The most innocent 
pleasures — dancing, singing, etc.—are 
severely forbidden. All, young and old, 
spend their time in prayer, reading psalms, 
pious conversation, and religious ecstasy. 
All religious ceremonial is forbidden, such 
ceremonies as baptism, marriage, and bur- 
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ial being performed without the help of 
clergy in the presence of the whole com- 
munity. The Bible is read, a discourse 
delivered, a prayer, and that is all. 

This sect of Prigoony, which has spread 
so rapidly in southern Russia, is divided 
into two groups, distinguishable by the 
degree of their mysticism and religious 
ecstasy. One is cailed Children of Sion, 
and its members live in solitary houses, 
and, while waiting for the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, they scourge themselves 
pitilessly to the accompaniment of des- 
perate jumps, cries, and savage howlings. 
When their strength is spent they fall, 
rending their clothes and tearing out their 
hair. If the spirit lingers long the Chil- 
dren of Sion seek to hasten his coming by 
imposing on themselves all sorts of pen- 
ances. They begin by fasting together, 
and go without food for five or six days, 
letting their women and children die of 
hunger. They are convinced that the end 
of the world and the kingdom of heaven 
are athand. This kingdom will be called 
the kingdom of Sion, and will last a thou- 
sand years. Its head will be Jesus Christ, 
who will reign together with the prime 
founder of the sect, Roudometkin. Each 
believer has a right to two wives, who will 
accompany their husband to the kingdom 
of Sion. 

The founder of the sect, followed by 
twelve apostles and several women, who 
bore the title of queens, went from village 
to village preaching this religion. The 
humble disciples received him with re- 
spect, and during his stay solemn prayers 
were offered up and scenes from the sa- 
cred story were represented. In moments 
of anger, when he was displeased with his 
apostles, Roudometkin threatened to aban- 
don his flock and fly away to heaven. 
Their faith in him was so profound that 
the crowd cast themselves at his feet, 
begging him not to leave them, till he 
agreed tostay. Atlast, Roudometkin one 
day crowned himself, in the village of Niki- 
tino, king of the Christians, putting ona 
crown prepared for the solemnity. The 
people, weakened with fasting, dancing, 
and excitement, rejoiced, saying that at 
last their “spiritual king” was on the 
throne which belonged to him, and deter- 
mined to erect a column in remembrance 
of the event; but the police interfered and 
forbade the execution of the project. 

The other variety of the sect of the 
Jumpers is represented by the group of 
Communists. This group is less mystical 
than the former, but is considered to be 
much more dangerous to social and polit- 
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ical order, because its teaching is founded 
on the principles of Communism. Like 
the Children of Sion, the Communists 
consider themselves the only true Chris- 
tians, the elect people of God, chosen to 
spread the religion of Christ on earth. 
Like the others, they expect the immedi- 
ate coming of the millennium, a kingdom 
in which they will occupy a first place. 
Dancing, convulsions, jumpings, to the 
point of delirium and complete exhaustion, 
form the bulk of their religious services. 
Besides these, those present at the meet- 
ings choose a young man of five-and-twenty 
and a girl of eighteen to represent Christ 
and the Virgin. After prayer the congre- 
gation approach this Christ and Virgin 
one by one, kneel on the ground before 
them, and ask pardon for their sins. 

The founders of this sect, the best 
known of whom is the peasant Maxime 
Popoff, have imparted to their disciples the 
following principies of social organization. 
Each village is to be an independent com- 
mune, divided into fraternal groups, inhab- 
iting a separate house. These houses are 
to be built by and at the expense of the 
commune. All property of every sort 
belongs to the “fraternal confederation,” 
and each brother hasaright toan “equal” 
part. As to personal property none of the 
brothers has any right to it. In each 
group a man is chosen to have charge of 
the clothes and shoes of the whole group, 
and a woman to see to the quality of the 
bread and other food, and to superintend 
its distribution in sufficient quantities. 
The commune is governed by certain 
elected members, such as the judge, the 
master, the preacher, etc. All field work 
and housework is done in turn by the 
groups, under the direction of head men 
chosen beforehand. Each commune has 
a school, which all the children are obliged 
to attend. 

Such were the fundamental principles 
of the sccial organization of the sect of 
Communists. Its founder, Popoff, a rich 
man, gave up all his property to the com- 
mune, and by that attracted a number of 
disciples to his side. But the police, 
alarmed by the Communistic tendencies of 
this sect, soon arrested Popoff, kept him 
some time in prison, and then exiled him 
to one of the most distant provinces of 
Siberia, whence he never returned. The 
disciples endeavored to organize them- 
selves. They elected twelve apostles, at 
whose feet they offered up all their goods, 
and made acommon purse. But this Com- 
|munistic enthusiasm did not last long; 
| the brethren had not reached the level of 
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Communist principles in the broad sense 
of the word, and they split up into small 


groups bound by common interests, spir- | 


itual and material, and by the duty of 
mutual help. 

Several villages now exist in the Cau- 
casus, the inhabitants of which belong to 
this sect, and keep more or less to the 
Communist organization. Their fanatical 
enthusiasm, on the one hand, and their 
material well-being and prosperity, on the 
other, act as a contagion on the surround- 
ing populations ; and the government takes 
severe measures to put an end to their 
dangerous propaganda, entirely forbids 
their migration from one place to another, 
and exiles them to distant provinces. 
But all this only widens the spread of the 
sect, the fanatical agents of which go from 
village to village haranguing the people, 
predicting the end of the world, declaring 
that every one ought to prepare for it and 
to repent, and during their fits of excite- 
ment they jump, sing strange hymns, tear 
their clothes, and finish by falling sense- 
less. 


There are in Russia a great variety of 
other sects, which are not less curious 
and strange, but this is a brief description 
of some religious sects taken haphazard. 
The facts here marshalled would seem to 
prove, to a certain degree, that an un- 
healthy mental fermentation is at work 
among the Russian people, which, at this 
critical moment, may reach proportions 
menacing to the State and to existing civ- 
ilization, and, by its noxious influence on 
the civilized classes, may give a quite 
novel turn to the social and intellectual 
movement which is taking place in Rus- 
sian society. 

N. TSAKNI. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
DULCIE., 


A PHILOSOPHER’S FANCY. 


From Malcolm Frazer, Esq. to Miss 
Frazer. 
Saltlinn-by-Sea, August 24, 1880. 

You ask for a “real, long, diary-like let- 
ter,” little sister, as if an old professor 
like me could waste time in such a femi- 
nine pursuit as keeping a diary, or inscrib- 
ing gossipy letters to my friends. But 
you, spoilt Mabel, are not to be denied. 
My moral courage quails before thoughts 


of the effect contradiction might have | me is ill. 


| 
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upon your autocratic nature, for I have 
long ago learnt that the greatest tyranny 
may be found in little women with fair 
hair and blue eyes like your own. 

You commiserate me on the dull monot- 
ony of my seaside retreat, but I repudiate 
your pity. Dull it may be, monotonous it 
unquestionably is. But when I require 
variety there is the changeful sea to look 
at, whilst for amusement I have the pleas- 
ure of studying the characters of my fel- 
low-lodgers, and of watching a little play 
between three dramatis persone which I 
prophesy will end in the ringing of wed- 
ding-bells. 

The principal actors are a young man 
who rejoices in the poetical name of Au- 
brey St. Quintin, and calls himself, I 
believe, a poet, and a little girl with blue 
eyes, and nothing that distinguishes her 
from the rest of the world. She is here 
quite by herself, and seems to have no 
one to look after her. She is rather white 
and quiet, and wears a shabby little brown 
frock, which,.if I were the poet, I should 
like to replace by something bright and 
pretty. 

They —the poet and the girl —sit to- 
gether at meal-time, walk together by the 
sea, read books together, and speak to 
each other with their eyes. I think he 
patronizes and she adores; whichever 
way it is they seem very happy in each 
other. 

The other actor is, at present, playing 
the part of mere walking lady, but I fore- 
see that her talents will speedily raise her 
into Jrima donna, and if I were the girl 


| with the eyes, I should fear for the poet. 
| She is a young widow, Mrs. Charleton, 


and we have already made acquaintance 
over the constant passing and repassing 
of the salt-cellar at dinner. She is very 
smart, very bright, very beautiful. If I 
were not an old bachelor my pulses might 
flutter when she looks at me with the eyes 
and voice of a Circe; as it is, I only fear 
for the poet. She must be out of her ele- 
ment here, and she treats most of the 
inmates of the primitive little hotel with a 
silent contempt, if you can call a complete 
ignoring of their presence contempt. Out 
of sheer longing to speak with some one 
she addressed me to-day at luncheon, and 
asked me if I did not find Saltlinn very 
dull. 

“So dull,” she added, sweeping away 
(metaphorically speaking) the rest of the 
company with a scornful glance from her 
dark eyes, “ that I shall not put up with it 
long. My sister who meant to come with 
It is only because I hate soli- 
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It 
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tude that I come to the fable d’héte. 
amuses me to study my fellow-creatures. 

“And you find these interesting?” I 
asked. 

“Interesting? —no, Unless it be those 
two young things,” she added, nodding in 
the direction of the poet and the girl. 
They were talking in low voices together, 
but at that moment the young man looked 
up and met Mrs. Charleton’s eyes. It 
struck me that he colored a little, and after 
that his gaze kept wandering back to her. 

She too observed it, for presently she 
turned to me with a significant little laugh. 

“ He is composing a sonnet to you,” I 
suggested. 

“No; they are vowed to his Cinderella. 
Poor dingy little Cinderella!” 

“ Yet Cinderella came out of the cinders 
a star,” I answered, feeling somehow im- 
pelled to take up the cudgels for the little 
girl. ‘ What is she doing here all by her- 
self—a child like that? Do you know 
her?” 

“Oh yes, we are very good friends. 
She is a dear little girl, Her name is 
Dulcie — Dulcie Meade — and she is a 
governess or something of that sort. She 
has been ill, and has come here during her 
holidays to pick up her strength. She 
must be very poor, for even now she gives 
daily lessons to some people near here. 
She and the poet walk to their house 
every morning, and when her three hours’ 
teaching is over he fetches her back. She 
is a good little thing. She often comes 
and sits with me when I am dull. I must 
get her to introduce me to her poet.” 
With that, she looked again at Aubrey St. 
Quintin, with a half-smile on her lips, and 
I wished more than ever —for Dulcie’s 
sake — that her poet would give her a new 
frock. 

I am not a lady’s man, and I took it for 
a sign that Mrs. Charleton was very hard 
up for companionship when she invited 
me to come to her sitting-room that even- 
ing after dinner. 

“We might have a little music,” she 
said, “or whist, if you prefer it. Dulcie 
Meade always comes, and I have set my 
heart on getting introduced to her poet, 
that I may ask him too. 
with a smile that almost made me forget 
my forty years — “as two elderly people 
can sit and do gooseberry to the young 
ones’ love-making. But seriously I am 
all in favor of it. She is too soft and gen- 
tle to grow into a poor soured governess, 
and the poet is — looks charming.” 

“He is good-looking,” I agreed, “ but 
how about the poetry?” 


” 


You and 1” —| 
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“IT don’t know,” she said. 

But I fancy she wé// know, very shortly. 

Well, having brushed myself up, and 
rather regretting my quiet evening pipe 
and box of new books, | presented myself 
in Mrs. Charleton’s sitting-room that 
evening after dinner. She was sitting at 
the piano, and beckoned to me to join her. 
Aubrey St. Quintin and Dulcie Meade 
were on the balcony, looking very happy, 
and carrying on an unceasing flow of con- 
versation in undertones. 

Mrs. Charleton is very charming, very 
clever, with the great art of adapting her- 
sel to other people. She did not laugh at 
me for being a sleepy old professor — as 
you do, impertinent Mabel — nor inundate 
me with professional shop; but entered 
into a thoroughly intelligent conversation, 
showing genuine intellectual capabilities 
far above the average. I was very near 
forgetting that, as a rule, young widows 
do not care to talk philosophy with men 
old enough to be their fathers, and I 
might be there now, discussing the free- 
will controversy, had not Mrs. Charleton 
struck a few chords on the piano, which 
recalled me to myself. 

“ What kind of music do you like, Mr. 
Frazer?” she asked. “ Your native bal- 
lads? I always think they lose all their 
charm, unless sung by a Scotch woman. 
Nevertheless, I will do my best for you.” 

Her “best” was very good, and I had 
no criticism to make. As she sang the 
constant dialogue on the balcony ceased, 
and the poet was attracted to the window 
to look at the singer. After one or two 
songs she turned to him with a winning 
smile, telling him that as I had had my 
turn, it was now for him to choose what 
she should sing next. The young fellow 
flushed with pleasure at being taken no- 
tice of by so great a lady, and was at her 
side in a moment, leaning on the piano, 
and telling her that he did not care what 
she sang so long as she sang something. 

He is a_ nice-looking boy, single- 
hearted and honest, I should say, in spite 
of his poetical propensities, and with one 
of those faces women always fall in love 
with — dark-haired and dark-eyed, with a 
devotional manner to all the fair sex, old 
or young. 

* Perhaps you sing yourself? I am 
sure you do,” said Mrs. Charleton, smiling 
back into his admiring eyes. “ Will 
you?” 

“Oh, not I. I can’t sing a note,” he 
answered ; “I wish I could.” 

“ But then you can write poetry, and 
that is even better.” 
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“ Verse — not poetry,” he said, in quick 
disclaimer that seemed to me to be sin- 
cere —not the orthodox sham humility; 
“TI wish that wretched volume had never 
been published; it haunts me wherever I 
go. Please do not allude to it again.” 

“But you ought to be proud of it. I 
know some of the poems by heart,” she 
said kindly ; “1 have even ventured to set 
one of them to music. ‘A Little Maid,’ 
you know. It is my favorite.” 

He would be superhuman not to have 
felt flattered, not only by the words, but 
by the subtle charms a clever woman can 
exhibit in voice and manner, and when 
she sang his own poetry to him in a clear, 
sweet contralto, his subjugation was com- 
pleted. I began to feel de trop, and won- 
dered what the little girl thought of it all 
— poor insignificant Cinderella. 

When I joined her she was sitting on 
the balcony, looking into the room at Mrs. 
Charleton and her poet. She gave mea 
shy little smile when I sat by her side, 
and then her eyes flew back to the piano. 

She is not so like all the rest of the 
world as I thought; she would be very 
pretty if she were not so white and thin, 


and so dingily dressed. She has a nice | 


little nose and mouth, and a smile like a 
cherub; I am sure, if I were the poet, I 
should be in love with her too, and never 
tire of kissing her baby lips. As for her 
great, childlike blue eyes — well, well, I 
see I shall soon have to take to writing 
novels if 1 goonat this rate. It is only 
out of pity for you, in the solitude scarlet 
fever has banished you to, that I allow my 
pen to meander on in this old-maidish 
fashion. 

Dulcie did not speak to me for some 
minutes, but sat gazing at Mrs. Charleton 
with adoration written all over her face. 
Then suddenly she turned to me and said 
in a soft little voice, — 

“ Isn’t she beautiful ? ” 

“Very,” I said. “Is she as good as 
she is beautiful ?” 

“Oh yes; quite. I never knew any 
one so kind and good andclever. She can 
do everything. Her name is Ruby. Does 
not it suit her? She is just like a rich 
flashing ruby.” 

Evidently my little friend has the bump 
of veneration largely developed. I hope 





“But you play? Come, you cannot 
deny that, because I know you go every 
day to teach the little Faringdon chil- 
dren.” 

“It is very easy to teach small chil- 
dren.” 

“T beg your pardon —not atall. It is 
a great art; it wants a patience, a tact 
that some people can never learn. It 
must be very tiring for you. You look as 
if you ought to do nothing but be petted 
and waited on all day.” 

“Tt is no use minding being tired,” she 
said rather sadly, but laughed directly af- 
terwards ; adding, “And | like teaching 
sometimes. The idea of me being waited 
on—dear me, I should hate it. I have 
always had to wait on other people.” 

“ Poor little thing!” I said compassion- 
ately. 

Like all elderly bachelors I have a 
weakness for little girls like Dulcie, and I 
began to take quite a fatherly interest in 
her. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she answered 
brightly; “I am very happy. Every one 
is so kind; Mrs. Charleton—and Mr. St. 
Quintin.” 

‘““The poet? I must read his book be- 
fore I can judge him fairly.” 

“He is the cleverest man I ever met,” 
she said, with a tender pride that must 
have bewitched Aubrey St. Quintin could 
he have heard her; “and his poems are 
lovely. I have got them—I will lend 
them to you if you like.” 

Aitogether, by the end of the evening 
we had become excellent friends. It will 
interest me, whilst I am here, to watch 
the progress these young people make in 
their courtship. If I can trust my eyes, 
they are already engaged sud rosa, and 
think each other perfection. 


Malcolm Frazer, Esq., to Miss Frazer. 
September 5. 

So you are interested in my character 
sketches, are you? But, indiscreet Ma- 
bel, you have nearly forfeited all confi- 
dences by your vile insinuations concern- 
ing “lovely young widows” and “the 
vanity inherent in soft-hearted old bach- 
elors.” Never aa to hasty conclusions, 
for you may overleap facts and alight on 


her admiration is not misplaced, and that | the unreliable soil of fancy, as in this case. 
Aubrey St. Quintin does not share it too | Know, inquisitive little sister, that I am 


much. 


| impervious to all the poisoned shafts that 


“Don’t you sing yourself, Miss | ever were loosed upon man by woman. I 


Meade ?”’ I asked. 


have found my mistress, and no time can 


“Oh no—I can’t do anything. I am|be called lost that is spent in pursuit of 
her. You will argue that it is waste of 


stupid,” she said, quite simply. 
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time to chase what can never be over- 
taken, and that knowledge forever flees 
those that pursue her. ‘True, O sapient 
one! But you overlook the roses that are 
gathered as we follow in her fleeting foot- 
steps, and no arguments from your impa- 
tient pen will ever make me swerve from 
my allegiance. 

Jam invulnerable to the siren’s charm; 
but not so, I imagine, the poet. Instead 
of looking in the face of his little girl-love, 
he gazes with the unabashed effrontery of 
adoring youth at the brilliant beauty of 
our fine lady, Mrs. Charleton. If she 
guesses what is going on, itis unkind of 
her not to spare him. But I believe the 
admiration is partly mutual, and that our 
flashing ruby does not disdain the worship 
of so interesting a subject as Aubrey St. 
Quintin. 

And what of Cinderella? 

Good little Cinderella—why, she is 
innocence itself — goes into rapturous 
praises of Mrs. Charleton to the poet, 
into rapturous praises of the poet to Mrs. 
Charleton. 

You will wonder what place I can find 
inthis trio? I confess that I am likea 
dusty old folio among elegant modern éd- 
tions de luxe, and that I serve the purpose 
of mere utility. I make the fourth wheel to 
the coach, and prevent that inconvenient 
number which is said to be mere trump- 
ery. I made a remark to this effect the 
other day, and feel morally certain that 
Dulcie, in whom I take such a fatherly 
interest, had the want of feeling to mur- 
mur “ frumpery ” — which was not nice of 
her, when | come chiefly for her sake. 

To tell the truth, 1 am beginning to 
feel sorry for her, and try to occupy her 
attention, that she should not think her- 
self neglected when Aubrey worships at 
beauty’s shrine. Not that she has any 
jealous qualms yet. 

Probably, he himself has no idea that 
he is in the least degree swerving from 
his affection for her; and as for disap- 
pointing her—bah! I should have to 
shakehim. The little girl is worth adozen 
of her captivating friend — patroness — 
whichever position it is she occupies. 

I like Dulcie because she is so simple 
and honest in her love for these other two. 
When she gave me the volume of “ Songs 
and Ballads” by Aubrey St. Quintin, she 
looked as proudly at the little book asa 
mother at her first-born. 


DULCIE. 
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I was glad to be able to answer sin- 
cerely that I considered the poems above 
the average, and that the poet, though not 
destined to be a Milton (of course I omit- 
ted the last parenthetical comment in 
speaking to Dulcie), had a good deal of 
fancy and sentiment. 

** No wonder he wrote well, with such a 
subject,” I could not help adding —it is 
the especial privilege of elderly bachelors 
to make speeches like this to nice little 
girls, and I did not mean it as flattery. 

By this time Dulcie and I have assumed 
a kind of fatherly and daughterly relation- 
ship to each other, and it seems to be a 
pleasure to her to come to me with little 
semi-confidences, or to beg for my opinion 
and advice on the tiny interests of her life. 
She blushed a little at my remark, and 
looked conscious —then said, with child- 
like ingenuity, — 

‘* We did not know each other then,” 

“So you are not old friends. How long 
have you known each other?” 

“Oh, I remember. I came here the 
end of July, and I met him for the first 
time on a Sunday — just three weeks and 
two days ago, coming home from church. 
I beg your pardon. It is very wrong of 
me to come and interrupt you with my 
silly talk when you are busy.” 

I was reading on the seashore, where 
she had joined me. The other two were 
at a little distance — shrimping. 

“J, like you, am on a holiday,” I an- 
swered. “*My book can keep, and I 
would rather hear about yourself. Are 
you quite alone in the world, Miss Dul- 
cie?” 

“Yes, now. I am only nineteen,” she 
said, stroking out a crease in the dingy 
brown frock. “ And I have no home, no 
friends — no one but myself to work for.” 

She did not speak complainingly, but in 
a dull, matter-of-fact way that touched me. 
I can see what she wants well enough, 
poor forlorn little creature. I suppose 
Aubrey St. Quintin will give it to her; 
anyhow he ought to. If not, and if it were 
possible, I should almost like to adopt her 
as my daughter and see what / can do to 
bring some color into her cheeks and mer- 
riment into her eyes, by giving her new 
frocks and feminine trifles. Pshaw! what 
can this be but my dotage coming on? 
Nevertheless, when she left me, I laid 
aside my book and spectacles, and calcu- 
lated that if I had married at twenty, and 


“Isn’t he clever?” she said, lifting up| become a father at twenty-one, I might 
her eager, shy eyes to read my answer in | have a little girl just Dulcie’s age. Still, 


my face, when I returned it. 
every one who could write like that.” 


“It is not|I am glad I have not. 
| disturb the clearness of my thoughts when 





How she would 
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I am engaged in some abstruse calcula- 
tion, and how all my bachelor comforts 
would be destroyed!—I suppose it is 
thinking of you, Mabel, that makes me so 
prosy, so 1 warn you that this is the last 
letter you receive from me for a long time. 
Perhaps, if the fortunes of Dulcie and 
Aubrey become at all complicated I shall 
commit the folly of inscribing them in my 
diary for your future edification. Marry 
her he must; wretched fellow to hesitate ! 
even if I have to play go-between to bring 
him to the point. I cannot have my Dul- 
cie made unhappy. 


Malcolm Frazer's “ Folly” —his “ Diur- 
nal” Book. 
September 8. 

I KNOW, now, why I have taken such a 
fancy to Dulcie. It is because she re- 
minds me of the little girl who gave me a 
lock of soft brown hair (I have it still, 
somewhere or other) when I first went to 
Oxford. She had eyes like Dulcie, and I 
think I kissed her that day when she gave 
me the hair. In fact I know I did. How 
well I remember it—a brook studded 
with yellow marigolds, and weeping wil- 
lows growing on the margin! No one 
could see us under the willows, so I kissed 
her, and said I should never forget her, 
and she whispered, ‘“ Oh, come back soon 
from Oxford, Malcolm.” Perhaps I used 
to think I was in love with her. But I 
was only nineteen, and at that time 
thought more of taking honors than of 
matrimony. And when I came back the 
little girl was gone. Not very far —only 
as far asthe churchyard. Poor little girl; 
and I have a lock of her hair still. 

I will not say that that is why I never 
married. But I used to think I would 
wait until I found another little girl just 
like that one, and somehow I never found 
one until I met Dulcie — and, of course, 
now, itis too late. He’s a lucky fellow, 
that poet of hers. 

To-day I met Dulcie coming back from 
the Faringdons alone.’ Every other day 
Aubrey has fetched her home, but to-day 
Mrs. Charleton invited him to go out sea- 
fishing with her, and, as he told Dulcie, 
“he did not know how to refuse.” 

You see they are not engaged, so there 


is no earthly reason why he should dance | 
But there are tacit | 
understandings that are as binding as} 


attendance on Dulcie. 


promises, and I can guess what he is 
feeling. 
think he would like to act dishonorably or 
unkindly to any one. But what chance is 


He is a nice boy, and I don’t | 


there fora young man when a beautifu 
woman falls in love with him? He is 
bound to give in sooner or later. 

Dulcie still worships her friend Ruby, 
and trusts her poet. But sometimes her 
eyes are rather doleful, and I catch her 
watching Aubrey wistfully, as if all was 
not quite right. She and I are better 
friends than ever, and she has as good as 
confided in me about herself and Aubrey. 

Yesterday she said, “If only I had a 
father like you, who could advise me how 
to act. I am so ignorant. Sometimes 
everything seems a puzzle.” 

So I told her she might treat me as her 
father, and that I wished she was my 
daughter. So I do. 

When I met her to-day we chose a 
sunny spot on the cliff, and sat there; I 
with a book from which I was taking notes 
for a lecture I am to give on my return to 
London, she with a well-thumbed, ink- 
stained school lexicon, over which she 
had spent many slow hours drumming its 
contents into stubborn little heads. Her 
eyes were fixed on a small sailing-boat out 
at sea, where the widow and the poet were 
pretending to fish. 

“Is this what you are teaching them?” 
I asked, pointing to her book ; “ I suppose 
you know every word by heart.” 

“Oh yes. I am sick of it,” she said, 
pushing it impatiently from her. “ Some- 
|times I am so tired, so tired of it all. I 
| cannot help it.” 

* Poor child,” I said, and could not re- 
| sist laying my hand over her little shab- 
| bily gloved one. 

“It is different for us women,” she 

|wenton. “A man has so many things to 
| hope for — fame, or success of some sort. 
But we can do nothing. We have only to 
|goon with the same dull work day after 
| day, day after day, with nothing to look 
| forward to all one’s life long. It is dread- 
| ful always to be alone.” 
| I] have always been alone too. Now 
that I am old and grizzly I am used to it, 
and am as happy as a grig. Perhaps you 
| will be too.” 
“ Ah, yes — perhaps — when I am old,” 
| she answered, making me feel at least 
|double my proper age. “Besides, you 
are very clever, and a man. It must be 
| nice for you because you are learned, and 
people come for miles to hear you speak, 
and you have written books.” 

“On the other hand, you are young and 
have your life before you. You will marry 
and be very happy. Take the advice of 
,an old bachelor, and don’t worry your little 
head over present troubles. There is a 
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great deal in being young. Besides, don’t 
tell me you have nothing to look forward 
to.” 

As I said the last words I glanced 
towards the fishing-boat, and she blushed 
and smiled. 

“ But then, I am so stupid, so dull and 
uninteresting,” she whispered. And 
when people are very clever 

“When ‘people’ are very clever they 
see true worth in any guise,” I inter- 
rupted ; “I am sure you don’t need to be 
told that by me.” 

“No,” she said; then, irrelevantly, 
though I could follow her train of thought, 
“he is so good,” she added softly. “Too 
good for me.” 

“ He does not think so.” 

“ It ought to be some one brilliant and 
clever, like Mrs. Charleton,” she said. 
“If I were a man I should fall in love 
with her at first sight; I know I should.’’ 

“ But men do not always care for ‘bril- 
liant and clever’ women,” I answered. 
“ All the women I have most liked and 
respected have been gentle creatures who 
find their life work in loving ; women like 
you, Miss Dulcie.” 

“Were you ever 
quickly, then checked herself. 

“Was I everinlove? Scores of times, 
after a fashion. Really in love— never. 
When I was nineteen I was nearest to it; 
boys will be like that, you know. But we 
never met again, — so here I am.” 

“Did she die?” asked Dulcie, with 
sympathetic eyes. “Yes? Oh,I am so 
sorry.” 

“ Remember, I was not in love,” I has- 
tened to explain, wondering why I had 
raked up that old story for Dulcie’s ears ; 
“only on the verge of it.” 

“Qh, yes, I understand,” she said, 

So she did, of course. These young 
people always do understand anything to 
do with love. You have only to tell them 
the first word and they know the rest of 
the story. 

I see a good deal now of Dulcie. She 
is by no means so stupid as she imagines. 
She has read a good deal, and thinks over 
what she has read, which is the true way 
of acquiring knowledge. We were talk- 
ing the other day about art, and so fell 
into a discussion of what is vaguely called 
“the beautiful,” and since then Dulcie 
has been going through parts of Plato’s 
Dialogues with me. She is an intelligent 
pupil, and we both enjoy the lessons. I 
suppose I am wasting my time; but when 
one meets a dear little fellow-mortal, 
whose pleasures in life are few and far 
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between, what can one do but try to add 
to their number? 

Decidedly I cannot leave Saltlinn before 
the play is played out. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that I myself have become an 
actor in it, taking the part of general con- 
fidant, benefactor, and peacemaker, while 
Mrs. Charleton, as I prophesied, has be- 
come frima donna in the place of Dulcie. 


September 12. 

Every evening we meet —a Partie car- 
rée, as Mrs, Charleton calls it—in the 
widow’s sitting-room. Sometimes we talk 
on the balcony, or play a quiet rubber of 
whist (this last amusement being got up 
especially for me, I believe), but oftenest 
Mrs. Charleton sings to us, whilst I smoke 
my pipe and try to turn a deaf ear to Dul- 
cie and Aubrey’s so¢to-voce conversation. 
Now and then Aubrey cannot tear himself 
from the piano, on which occasion, I have 
to take possession of Dulcie, and try to 
prevent her from looking towards her 
lover. It is just as well she should not 
notice certain glances that pass between 
him and Mrs. Charleton. But though 
“love is blind” they say, love is very 
keen-sighted when it is stirred by jealousy, 
and I am afraid Dulcie notices something. 
Once or twice she has answered me quite 
crossly when I endeavor to distract her 
attention. I suppose she thinks me a 
prosy old bore. 

This reminds me that the shabbiness 
of Dulcie’s frock is not to be compared 
with that of my own costume. Bachelors 
fall into very slipshod habits, and my coat 
has grown as shiny as ebony, whilst it 
also occurs to me — looking at Aubrey 
St. Quintin’s irreproachable neatness — 
that my shirts are relics of a bygone gen- 
eration. 

Yesterday evening Mrs. Charleton pos- 
itively sang the poet away from Dulcie 
when he was sitting by her near the bal- 
cony window. As Dulcie uttered her 
little confidences to him I saw Aubrey’s 
passionate eyes fixing more and more in- 
tently on the singer’s face. She was in 
great beauty, and sparkling with vivacity 
and graciousness. He tried to fight 
against the attraction, poor boy, —I could 
see that,—and was torn first this way, 
then that; his honor bidding him stay by 
Dulcie, love calling him to Mrs. Charle- 
ton. Of course love won the day — when 
does it not?—and presently he rose im- 
patiently, leant his elbows on the piano, 
and sighed half angrily. She looked up at 
him and smiled. God help him now, and 
Dulcie ! 
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What miseries these young folks go 
through in their love affairs! It is all 
“vanity and vexation of spirit,” and some 
day they will laugh at the recollection of 
bygone frenzies. But they are bitter whilst 
they last, and I am so soft-hearted and 
foolish that I pity them, and would give 
my right hand to help them. 

When Aubrey and Mrs. Charleton 
looked thus at each other, tearing out each 
other’s secret by the very strength of their 
love glances, I went closer to Dulcie, and 
began to fear that Cinderella’s prince was 
going to prove a defaulter after all. 

Poor Dulcie; she looked very forlorn 
and deserted, and tears were dropping 
quietly on to her folded hands. It was no 
use my saying anything, so I only made 
some trivial remark about the moon, and 
patted her on the shoulder as a sort of 
vague encouragement. 

* Thank you,” she said, and gave me a 
sad kind of smile which I cannot forget. 

I think I must warn that boy of what he 
is doing, lest he break the girl’s heart for 
the sake of what is only glamor. Non- 
sense! As if hearts ever broke in this 
prosaic age. Still they may get bruised, 
and bruises take the bloom off hearts as 
much as off the ripeness of a peach or 
grape. 

Ah, here he comes, looking as if he had 
a confession to make, or wished to ask for 
advice which I know he will not follow if 
I give it to him. 


He says he isa miserable wretch, a vile 
beast, a weak-minded ass, and various 
other unpleasant things too numerous to 
be recalled. 

I let him abuse himself until he was 
tired and paused to be contradicted. Find- 
ing that no contradiction was forthcom- 
ing, he sobered down, and explained his 
troubles. 

In the first place, he “as been in love 
with Dulcie; now he zs in love with Mrs. 
Charleton. 

“I dare say she is making a fool of me,” 
he said; “I can’t help it—there is no 
one like her. What ought I to do? 
have never spoken of marriage to Dulcie, 
but you know the sort of position we are 
in. 1 feel as much bound as if we had 
been engaged in the sight of all the world, 
and I don’t want to hurt her. She is so 
lonely and desolate — any one ought to be 
proud to make her a bit happier. On my 
honor, when I think of it, 1 am almost in 
love with her too! and yet —no! there is 


no one like the other — there never can be | 


any one like her to me.” 
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| Then there is not much for me to say,” 
| I answered. “Only don’t keep the child 
in suspense. This is hardly an ordinary 
case. Her helplessness and loneliness 
entitle her to adouble share of tender con- 
sideration. But I donot advise you either 
way. Heaven defend me from meddling 
with other people’s love affairs! Having 
kept out of them myself, how can you 
expect me to be an authority?” 

The poet heaved a sigh like an earth- 
quake, and he spoke no more to Mrs, 
Charleton that day, which caused gloom 
in one quarter. If she loves him (as I 
believe she does) there is no hope for him, 
and Dulcie will be a governess till the end 
of her days. 

What can I doto help her? Buy hera 
new bonnet, or gewgaw of some sort? 

‘hey say women are easily comforted by 
trifles, and I know Dulcie has a weakness 
for pretty things. How her eyes gleam 
when Mrs. Charleton gives her a ribbon, 
or a pair of gloves, or any little vanity that 
she thinks will please the child! Mrs. 
Charleton is kind to her after a patroniz- 
ing fashion, and Dulcie dances attendance 
on her like a devoted little spaniel, run- 
ning messages for her, and making herself 
useful in every possible manner. 


. . . . . . . 


September 15. 

We have had quite an excitement here 
to-day, an incident perfectly in keeping 
with the third act of a drama, and I fear 
the dénouement of our little play is close 
at hand. I say “fear” because it has 
been an interest to me here, and relieved 
the monotony of a somewhat lonely ex- 
istence. I am fond of all the dramatis 
persone, and they, I think, of me. But 
they have played havoc with my work, 
and, siren-like, reduced me to a state of 
indolence positively distressing in a re- 
spectable philosopher of my age and expe- 
rience. 

This afternoon I went out with my book 
tucked under my arm, intending to read 
on the beach. Had I been strong-minded 
I should have stayed indoors, safe from 
all possible interruption; but I happened 
| to look out of the window whence I could 
| see the foamy sea enticing me out, and I 
| succumbed like any schoolboy. Then I 
'met Dulcie “ wandering disconsolate ” by 
the ‘sad sea-waves,” like GEnone mourn- 
ing that scamp Paris; and what could I 
do but attempt to restore a few smiles to 
her poor little face? 

“Where are the others?” I asked; 
| not boating on such a rough day?” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Charleton loves a stormy 
sea, so they went. I am such a bad sailor 
that it was no use my going; I should 
only have been in their way.” It was no 
use contradicting so self-evident a truism, 
so I contented myself with saying that | 
was glad for my own sake that she had 
not gone. 

«T have only got three more days,” she 
said; “then back to my London pupils. 
I must not grumble, for I have had a long 
holiday and it has been very pleasant. 
Yet sometimes,” and her eyes went out to 
sea, where a little boat was tossing on 
the waves in a way that made me feel 
quite unwell even to look at, “sometimes 
I half wish I had never come. It makes 
it so much harder to go back.” 

“You poor little thing,” I exclaimed 
quite indignantly ; “ you shan’t go back 
to your drudgery.” 

‘“* Who can prevent it?” she said, shak- 
ing her head and smiling at me. 

“Who?”,I cried unthinkingly; 
poet!” 

““Oh, don’t,” she whispered, covering 
her face with her hands. “That is all 
over.” 

“You must not think that; I don’t be- 
lieve it. Is it that widow, my dear? I 
am not afraid of her. It is a little glamor, 


“the 


and his heart is yours all the time; you 


Come, don’t fret about 


“They are so well suited. I don’t 
blame either of them,” she said, looking 
straight at me with her brave blue eyes; 
“and if it is so, I would not for the world 
be in their way. It wouldn’t hurt me; I 
ought never to have thought of such a 
thing.” 

“Tt would hurt you,” I said soothingly, 
“and I will let nothing hurt you. It will 
all come right if you are patient. You 
love him, and I believe in true love get- 
ting the best of everything.” 

“Oh, it is not only that, cried the poor 
little girl, bursting into tears. “It is that 
I have no one to love me, and I am so 
lonely, so terribly lonely.” 

I let her have her cry out, and pretended 
toread. I amin sucharage with Aubrey, 
that I should like to shake him out of his 
clothes and duck him in the sea. How 
dare he play with Dulcie’s heart in this 
cruel way? 

When I looked up again, I saw the boat 
coming to land just in front of us. 

“T don’t see how they can land here in 
these horrid big waves,” said Dulcie, who 
had dried her eyes by this time. “I am 
sure they will go over. Oh, look, Mr. 
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Frazer! Isn’t it dangerous? Do tellthem 
to go back.” 

But my caution came too late. For, as 
I called to Aubrey to take care what he 
was about, a wave caught the boat broad- 
side, and hurled it towards land, precipi- 
tating Mrs. Charleton and Aubrey into the 
water. 

There was no danger, but the sudden 
wetting was enough to frighten a woman 
into hysterics or a fainting- fit, and as I 
rushed to their assistance I. prepared my- 
self for a scene, having but a poor opinion 
of the female presence of mind. 

Dulcie had not even cried out, but she 
flew before me, up to her knees in the 
water, holding out her loving little hands 
to her lover. 

But he did not notice her. He was 
carrying Mrs. Charleton in his arms, and 
looking passionately into her white face. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked, as he 
laid her on the sand. “ Fainted?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, thoroughly 
frightened; “I never saw any one faint.” 

Probably she had received a blow on 
the head and was stunned; I expected 
nothing worse. But to the two young 
ones who had never before seen the 
deathly aspect of unconsciousness, there 
was something terrible in her cold, silent 
stillness. 

Dulcie knelt by her, rubbing her hands, 
and Aubrey stood by, gazing miserably 
on the beautiful, quiet face, with its closed 
eyes, and long lashes lying black on the 
soft white cheeks. 

“My darling! I have killed her,” he 
murmured wildly; “ my darling.” 

Dulcie sprang up, leaving go of the 
hands she had been chafing. “ Killed! 
nonsense,” she said, with a hard, mirthless 
laugh. ‘“Itis onlya faint. I willrun and 
get some brandy, and order her bed to be 
got ready.” 

** Yes, do that ; she will be all right di- 
rectly,” I said. “ You are right, Dulcie. 
Run on, and I will carry her home.” 

Our conjectures were correct. Mrs. 
Charleton presently came to, and declared 
herself none the worse for the accident, 
except for a bad headache. 

The only person who had come off 
badly was Dulcie, who roamed about the 
beach all the evening, looking very dull 
and lonely. 

I guessed that she was repeating over 
and over to herself the endearments her 
lover had used for Mrs. Charleton. 


Aubrey has been ‘talking to me for at 
least two hours, and would ‘be talking still 
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if I had not sent him to bed. He is in 
a regular lover’s Inferno, and does not 
know what he means or wants, or anything 
else, except that he is in love with Mrs. 
Charleton, and that he ought to be in love 
with Dulcie. 

“What am I to do?” he kept on repeat- 
ing; “I won’t be dishonorable if I can 
helpit. She— Mrs. Charleton, I mean — 
says I ought to propose to Dulcie. Sol 
will. But I don’t suppose she cares for 
me any longer. How can she? If she 
does have me I'll be good to her, on my 
honor I will. I am not such a selfish 
devil as to go and wreck her life because 
I made a mistake myself.” 

“ All right; then for goodness’ sake do 
propose to her, and don’t make a fuss over 
it,” I said rather irritably, for I was get- 
ting sleepy, and felt cross with the fellow, 
for Dulcie’s sake. “If she does have 
you, you are a lucky dog, and you have 
my congratulations. Don’t make a mar- 
tyr of yourself.” 

“NotI; at least not to her. Shezsa 
duck,” he said, and I think he meant it. 

Who would not call Dulcie a duck? 


September 16: Morning. 

The poet has done it; proposed, I 
mean ; and has just come to tell me of it. 
But she has snubbed him, and given a 
most decided no. Brave, true, unselfish 
little Dulcie! As if I did not know what 
it has cost you. 

Yet I believe there is a little element of 
contempt for the poet in her straightfor- 
ward heart. I hopeso. It will help her 
to get over it the quicker, and, to tell the 
truth, I think she would soon have been 
disillusionized if she had married Aubrey. 

Well! it is over, this play which I have 
been watching, or rather acting in. 

To-morrow Dulcie goes back to lessons, 
and detestable little boys and girls, who 
will make her grow old and faded before 
she is thirty. The Fates order it so, and 
none may alter their decree. 

I wish I could help her. How can I? 

If she had married Aubrey I would have 
left my paltry fortune to their son and 
heir, and so have done her good in that 
way. 
What can I do for her? Would it in- 
sult her if I gave her a new frock and hat, 
I wonder? Surely not, coming from an 
old boy like me. Yet that won’t do her 
much good. Nothing will help her, un- 
less I adopt her, and I am not so old as 
all that. People would want me to marry 
her next. 


Marry Dulcie? Well, why not? Would 
she have me? She says what she wants 
is some one to love her, and I can prom- 
ise todo that. I would make her life one 
long holiday, and give her pretty things to 
her heart’s content. 

Forty years old; it is not such a great 
age after all. Others have waited till then, 
why not I? If I have got rusty and old- 
fashioned, Dulcie would brush me up, and 
I would be her slave. No fear of my run- 
ning after lovely widows and naughty 
sirens with eyes like Mrs. Charleton. 

What shall 1 do? Iam like the poet, 
with his eternal “ What shall I do?” 

I know what I will do, —I will go and 
see what Dulcie is about; if she is very 
unhappy I will try to comfort her—and 
perhaps —— 


September 16: Evening. 

I went to the public sitting-room that 
no one uses in the morning but Dulcie, 
and opened the door quietly. 

There she was, my little girl, standing 
by the window in her shabby brown frock, 
looking so lonely that my heart began to 
ache for her. 

Her child-face was downcast, her blue 
eyes hidden by the long lashes that curled 
on the soft-tinted cheeks. 

When I came in she looked up at me 
with a pitiful little smile; sad, imploring, 
deprecating, shy, allatonce. I could find 
nothing to say to comfort her. I felt 
— as confused as any foolish 

OYe 

& we stood silently looking at each 
other for a moment; then my love and 
pity overcame me. I don’t care if you 
laugh at me. I could not help loving and 
pitying Dulcie, and at that moment there 
seemed to be no doubt as to what | ought 
to do. 

“ Dulcie,” I said, and held out both my 
arms towards her. 


K, CARMARTHEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THOMAS MOORE.* 


IT would be interesting, though perhaps 
a little impertinent, to put to any given 
number of well-informed persons under 
the age of forty or fifty the sudden query 
who was Thomas Brown the Younger? 


* Etude sur la Vie et les CEuvres de Thomas Moore; 
by Gustave Vallat. Paris: Rousseau. London: Asher 
| and Co. Dublin; Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 1887. 
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And it is very possible that a majority 
of them would answer that he had some- 
thing to do with Rugby. Itis certain that 
with respect to that part of his work in 
which he was pleased so to call himself, 
Moore is but little known. The consider- 
able mass of his hack-work has gone 
whither all hack-work goes, fortunately 
enough for those of us who have to do 
it. The vast monument erected to him 
by his pupil, friend, and literary executor 
Lord Russell, or rather Lord John Russell 
(for we do not say that “the Duke of Marl- 
borough” fought at Sedgmoor or “the 
Duke of Wellington” at Assaye), is a 
monument of such a Cyclopean order of 
architecture, both in respect of bulk and 
in respect of style, that most honest biog- 
raphers and critics acknowledge them- 
selves to have explored its recesses but 
cursorily. Even of his poems proper less 
is now read than of any of the brilliant 
group of poets of which he was one, with 
the possible exceptions of Crabbe and 
Rogers; while, more unfortunate than 
Crabbe, he has had no Mr. Courthope to 
come to his rescue. And this brings us 
to the book which is in more ways than 
one the text-book of this paper. We shall 
not have very much to say of the details 
of M. Vallat’s very creditable and useful 
monograph. It would be possible, if we 
were merely reviewing it, to pick out some 
of the curious errors of hasty deduction 
which are never wanting in a book of its 
nationality. If (and no shame to him) 
Moore’s father sold cheese and whisky, 
le whisky d’Irlande was no doubt bis 
staple commodity in the one branch, but 
scarcely /e fromage de Stilton in the other. 
An English lawyer’s studies are not even 
now, except at the universities and for 
purposes of perfunctory examination, very 
much in Justinian, and in Moore’s time 
they were still less so. And if Bromham 
Church is near Sloperton, then it will fol- 
low as the night the day that it is not 
dans le Bedfordshire. But these things 
matter very little. They are found in 
their different kinds in all books; and if 
we English bookmakers (at least some of 
us) are not likely to make a Bordeaux 
wine-merchant sell Burgundy as his chief 
commodity, or say that a village near 
Amiens is dans le Béarn, we no doubt do 
other things quite as bad. On the whole, | 
M. Vallat’s sketch, though of moderate 
length, is quite the soberest and most 
trustworthy sketch of Moore’s life and of 
his books, as books merely, that I know. | 
In matters of pure criticism M. Vallat is | 
less blameless. He quotes authorities | 
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with that apparent indifference to, or even 
ignorance of, their relative value which is 
so yawning a pit for the feet of the for- 
eigner in all cases; and perhaps a wider 
knowledge of English poetry in general 
would have been a better preparation 
for the study of Moore’s in particular. 
“ Never,” says M. Renan in his latest 
work, “never does a foreigner satisfy the 
nation whose history he writes ;” and this 
is as true of literary history as of history 
proper. But M. Vallat satisfies us in a 
very considerable degree ; and even put- 
ting aside the question whether he is sat- 
isfactory altogether, he has given us quite 
sufficient text in the mere fact that he has 
bestowed upon Moore an amount of atten- 
tion and competence which no compatriot 
of the author of * Lalla Rookh ” has cared 
to bestow for many years. 

I shall also here take the liberty of neg- 
lecting a very great —as far as bulk goes 
by far the greatest — part of Moore’s per- 
formance. He has inserted so many in- 
teresting autobiographieal particulars in 
the prefaces to his complete works, that 
visits to the great mausoleum of the Rus- 
sell memoirs are rarely necessary and still 
more rarely profitable. His work for the 
booksellers was done at a time when the 
best class of such work was much better 
done than the best class of it is now; but 
it was after all work for the booksellers. 
His “History of Ireland,” his “ Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” etc., may be 
pretty exactly gauged by saying that they 
are a good deal better than Scott’s work 
of a merely similar kind (in which it is 
hardly necessary to say that I do not in- 
clude the “ Tales of a Grandfather” or 
the introductions to the Dryden, the Swift, 
and the Ballantyne novels), not nearly so 
good as Southey’s, and not quite so good 
as Campbell’s. The life of Byron holds a 
different place. With the poems, or some 
of them, it forms the only part of Moore’s 
literary work which is still read; and 
though it is read much more for its sub- 
stance than for its execution, it is still a 
masterly performance of a very difficult 
task. The circumstances which brought 
it about are well known, and no discussion 
of them would be possible without plung- 
ing into the Byron controversy generally, 
which the present writer most distinctly 
declines todo. But these circumstances, 
with other things among which Moore’s 
own comparative faculty for the business 
may be not unjustly mentioned, prevent it 
from taking rank at all approaching that 
of Boswell’s or Lockhart’s inimitable biog- 
raphies. The chief thing to note in it as 
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regards Moore himself is the help it gives | 
in a matter to which we shall have to refer 
again, his attitude towards those whom 
his time still called “the great.” 

And so we are left with the poems — 
not an inconsiderable companion seeing 
that its stature is some seven hundred 
small quarto pages closely packed with 
verses in double columns. Part of this 
volume is however devoted to “ The Epi- 
curean,” a not unremarkable example of 
ornate prose in many respects resembling 
the author’s verse. Indeed, as close read- 
ers of Moore know, there exists an unfin- 
ished verse form of it which in style and 
general character is not unlike a more 
serious “ Lalla Rookh.” As far as poetry 
goes, almost everything that will be said 
of “ Lalla Rookh” might be said of “ Alci- 
phron;” this latter, however, is a little 
more Byronic than its more famous sister, 
and in that respect not quite so success- 
ful. 

Moore’s life, which is not uninteresting 
as a key to his personal character, is very 
fairly treated by M. Vallat, chiefly from 
the poet’s own authority; but it need not 
detain us very long. He was born at 
Dublin on May 28th, 1779. There is no 
mystery about his origin. His father, 
John Moore, was a smail grocer and liquor- 
shop keeper who received later the place 
of barrack-master from a patron of his 
son. The mother, Anastasia Codd, was a 
Wexford girl, and seems to have been 
well educated and somewhat above her 
husband in station. Thomas was sent to 
several private schools, where he appears 
to have attained some scholarship and to 
have early practised composition in the 
tongue of the hated Saxon. When he was 
fourteen, the first measure of Catholic 
Emancipation (which gave votes and other 
things to the dwellers in the cold shade) 
opened Trinity College to him, and that 
establishment, “the intellectual eye of 
Ireland” as Sir William Harcourt has 
justly calied it, received him a year later. 
The “silent sister” has always fostered a 
genial, if inexact, fashion of scholarship 
in which Moore’s talents were well suited 
to shine, and a pleasant social atmosphere 
wherein he was also not misplaced. But 
the time drew near to ’98, and Moore, 
although he had always too good sense to 
dip deeply into sedition, was certain from 
his sentimental habits to run some risk of 
being thought to have dipped in it. To| 
the end of his life, though it is certain that | 
he would have regarded what is called | 
nationalism in our days with disgust and 
horror, he cannot be acquitted of using 
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the loosest of language on subjects where 
precision is particularly to be desired. 
Robert Emmet was his contemporary, and 
the action which the authorities took was 
but too well justified by the outbreak of 
the insurrection later. A commission was 
named for purifying the college. Its head 
was Lord Clare, one of the greatest of 
Irishmen, the base or ignorant vilifying of 
whom by some persons in these days has 
been one of the worst results of the Home 
Rule movement. It had a rather comic 
assessor in Dr. Duigenan, the same, I be- 
lieve, of whom it has been recorded that, 
at an earlier stage of his academic career 
and when a junior fellow, he threatened to 
“bulge the provost’s eye.” The oath was 
tendered to each examinate, and on the 
day before Moore’s appearance Emmet 
and others had gone by default, while it 
was at least whispered that there had been 
treachery in the camp. Moore’s own per- 
formance by his own account was heroic 
and successful; by another, which he very 
fairly gives, a little less heroic but still 
successful. Both show clearly that Clare 
was nothing like the stage tyrant which 
the imagination of the seditious has chosen 
to represent himas being. That M. Val- 
lat should talk rather foolishly about Em- 
met was to be expected; for Emmet’s 
rhetorical rubbish was sure to impose, and 
has always imposed, on Frenchmen. The 
truth of course is that this young person 
— though one of those whom every hu- 
mane man would like to keep mewed up 
till they arrived, if they ever did arrive, 
which is improbable, at years of discretion 
— was one of the most mischievous of 
agitators. He was one of those who light 
a bonfire and then are shocked at its burn- 
ing, who throw a kingdom into anarchy 
and misery and think that they are cleared 
by a reference to Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton. Itis one of the most fearful de- 
lights of the educated Tory to remember 
what the grievance of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton really was. Moore (who had 
something of the folly of Emmet, but none 
of his reckless conceit) escaped, and his 
family must have been exceedingly glad 
to send him over to the Isle of Britain. 
He entered at the Middle Temple in 1799, 
but hardly made even a pretence of read- 
ing law. What happened to him exactly, 
is one of those puzzles which in the days 
when society was much smaller, the mak- 
ers of literature fewer, and the resources 
of patronage greater, continually meet the 
student cf literary history. Moore toiled 
not neither did he spin. He slipped, ap- 
parentiy on the mere strength of an ordi- 
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nary introduction, into the good graces of 
Lord Moira, who introduced him to the 
exiled royal family of France, and to the 
richest members of the whig aristocracy 
—the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and others, not to mention 
the Prince of Wales himself. The young 
Irishman had indeed, like others, his pro- 
posals in his pocket — proposals for a 
translation of Anacreon which appeared 
in May, 1800, The thing which thus 
founded one of the easiest, if not the most 
wholly triumphant, of literary careers is 
not a bad thing. The original, now aban- 
doned asa clever though late imitation, 
was known even in Moore’s time to be in 
parts of very doubtful authenticity, but it 
still remains, as an original, a very pretty 
thing. Moore’s version is not quite so 
pretty, and is bolstered out with para- 
phrase and amplification to a rather intol- 
erable extent. But there was considera- 
ble fellow-feeling between the author, who- 
ever he was, and the translator, and the 
result is not despicable. Still there is no 
doubt that work as good or better might 
appear now, and the author would be lucky 
if he cleared a hundred pounds and a fa- 
vorable review or two by the transaction. 
Moore was made for life. Tnese things 
happen at one time and do not happen at 
another. We are inclined to accept all 
such as ultimate facts into which it is 
useless toinquire. There does not appear 
to be among the numerous fixed laws of 
the universe any one which regulates the 
proportion of literary desert to immediate 
reward, and it is on the whole well that it 
should be so. At any rate the publication 
increased Moore’s claims as a lion, and 
encouraged him to publish next year the 
“ Poems of the late Thomas Little” (he 
always stuck to the Christian name), which 
put up his fame and rather put down his 
character. 

In later editions Thomas Little has been 
so much subjected to the fig-leaf and knife 
that we have known readers who wondered 
why on earth any one should ever have 
objected to him. He was a good deal 
more uncastrated originally, but there 
never was much harm in him. It is true 
that the excuse made by Sterne for 
Tristram Shandy, and often repeated for 
Moore, does not quite apply. There is 
not much guilt in Little, but there is cer- 
tainly not much innocence. He knows 
that a certain amount of not too gross 


indecency will raise a snigger, and like | 


Voltaire and Sterne himself he goes and 
does it. But he does not do it very wick- 
edly. The propriety of the nineteenth 
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century, moreover, had not then made the 
surprisingly rapid strides of a few years 
later, and some time had to pass before 
Moore was to go out with Jeffrey and 
nearly challenge Byron for questioning 
his morality. The rewards of his harm- 
less iniquity were at hand; and in the 
autumn of 1803 he was made secretary of 
the admiralty in Bermuda. Bermuda, it 
is said, is an exceedingly pleasant place ; 
but either there is no secretary of the 
admiralty there now, or they do not give 
the post to young men four-and-twenty 
years old who have written two very thin 
volumes of light verses. The Bermoothes 
are not still vexed with that kind of civil 
servant. The appointment was not alto- 
gether fortunate for Moore, inasmuch as 
his deputy (for they not only gave nice 
berths to men of letters then, but let them 
have deputies) embezzled public and pri- 
vate moneys with disastrous results to his 
easy-going principal. But for the time it 
was all, as most things were with Moore, 
plain sailing. He went out in a frigate, 
and was the delight of the gun-room. As 
soon as he got tired of the Bermudas, he 
appo'nted his deputy and went to travel in 
America, composing large numbers of 
easy poems. In October, 1804, he was 
back in England, still voyaging at his 
Majesty’s expense, and having achieved 
his fifteen months’ trip wholly on those 
terms. Little is heard of him for the next 
two years, and then the publication of his 
American and other poems, with some 
free reflections on the American charac- 
ter, brought down on him the wrath of the 
Edinburgh, and provoked the famous lead- 
less or half-leadless duel at Chalk Farm. 
It was rather hard on Moore, for the real 
cause of his castigation was that he had 
offended democratic principles, while the 
ostensible cause was that, as Thomas Lit- 
tle, he had five years before written loose 
and humorous verses. So at least thinks 
M. Vallat, with whom we are not wholly 
disposed to agree, for Jeffrey, though a 
Whig, was no democrat, and he was a 
rather strict moralist. However, no harm 
came of the meeting in any sense, though 
its somewhat burlesque termination made 
the irreverent laugh. It was indeed not 
fated that Moore should smell serious 
powder, though his courage seems to have 
been fully equal to any such occasion. 
The same year brought him two unques- 
tioned and unalloyed advantages, the 
friendship of Rogers and the beginning 
of the “Irish Melodies,” from which he 
reaped not a little solid benefit, and which 
contain by far his highest and most lasting 
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It is curious but by no means | half an ordinary life-time after this, they 


unexampled that, at the very time at which | saw few important events save the im- 


he was thus showing that he had found | broglio over the Byron memoirs. 


They 


his right way, he also diverged into one | saw also the composition of a great deal 
wholly wrong — that of the serious and / of literature-and journalism, all very well 
very ineffective satires, “ Corruption,” | paid, notwithstanding which, Moore seems 


“Intolerance,” and others. 
1809 brought “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” with a gibe from Byron and 
a challenge from Moore. But Moore’s 
challenges were fated to have no other 
result than making the challenged his 


friends for life. All this time he had 
been more or less “about town.” In 1811 


he married Elizabeth Dyke (“ Bessy ”), an 
actress of virtue and beauty, and wrote 
the very inferior comic opera of “ The 
Blue-Stocking.” Lord Moira gave the 
pair a home first in his own house, then 
at Kegworth near Donington, whence 
they moved to Ashbourne. Moore was 
busy now. The politics of “The Two- 
penny Postbag ” are of course sometimes 
dead enough to us; but sometimes also 
they are not, and then the easy grace of 
the satire, which is always pungent and 
never venomed, is not much below Can- 
ning. Its author also did a good deal of 
other work of the same kind, besides be- 


ginning to review for the Edinburgh. | 


Cons‘dering that he was in a way making 
his bread and butter by lampooning, how- 
ever good-humoredly, the ruler of his 
country, he seems to have been a little 
unreasonable in feeling shocked that Lord 
Moira, on going as viceroy to India, did 
not provide forhim. In the first place he 
was provided for already ; and in the sec- 
ond place you cannot reasonably expect 
to enjoy the pleasures of independence 
and those of dependence at the same time. 
At the end of 1817 he left Mayfield (his 
cottage near Ashbourne) and Lord Moira 
for Lord Lansdowne and Sloperton, a cot- 
tage near Bowood, the end of the one so- 
journ and the beginning of the other being 
distinguished by the appearance of his two 
best works next to the “Irish Melodies ” 
— “Lalla Rookh ” and “ The Fudge Fam- 
ily at Paris.” His first and almost his 
only heavy stroke of ill-luck now came on 
him; his deputy at Bermuda levanted 
with some six thousand pounds, for which 
Moore was liable. Many friends came to 
his aid, and after some delay and negotia- 
tions, during which he had to go abroad, 
Lord Lansdowne paid what was neces 
sary. But Moore afterwards paid Lord 


Lansdowne, which makes a decided dis- 

tinction between his conduct and that of 

Theodore Hook in a similar case. 
Although the days of Moore lasted for 


The year | to have been always in a rather unintelli- 


gible state of pecuniary distress. That 
he made his parents an allowance, as some 
allege in explanation, will not in the least 
account for this; for, creditable as it was 
in him to make it, this allowance did not 
exceed one hundred pounds a year and h< 
must have spent little in an ordinary way. 
His Sloperton establishment was of the 
most modest character, while his wife was 
an excellent manager, and never went into 
society. Probably he might have en- 
dorsed, if he had been asked, the great 
principle which somebody or other has 
formulated, that the most expensive way 
of living is staying in other people’s 
houses. At any rate his condition was 
rather precarious till 1835, when Lord 
John Russell and Lord Lansdowne ob- 
tained for him a pension from the Civil 





List of three hundred pounds a year. In 
his very last days this was further in- 
creased by an additional hundred a year 
to his wife. His end was not happy. The 


| softening of the brain, which set in about 


1848, and which had been preceded for 
some time by premonitory symptoms, can 
hardly, as in the cases of Scott and 
Southey, be set down to overwork, for 
though Moore had not been idle, his lit- 
erary life- had been mere child’s play to 
theirs. He died on February 26th, 1852. 

Of Moore’s character not much need be 
said, nor need what is said be otherwise 
than favorable. Not only to modern 
tastes but to the sturdier tastes of his own 
day, and even of the days immediately be- 
fore his, there was a little too much of the 
parasite and the hanger-on about him. It 
is easy to say that a man of his talents, 
when he had once obtained a start, might 
surely have gone his own way and lived 
his own life without taking up the position 
of a kind of superior gamekeeper or stew- 
ard at rich men’s gates. But race, fash- 
ion, and a good many other things have to 
be taken into account; and it is fair to 
Moore to remember that he was, as it 
were from the first, bound to the chariot- 
wheels of “the great,” and could hardly 
liberate himself from them without churl- 
ishness and violence. Moreover it cannot 
possibly be denied by any fair critic that 
if he accepted to some extent the awkward 





position of led poet, he showed in it as 
|much independence as was compatible 
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with the function. Both in money mat- 
ters, in his language to his patrons, and in 
a certain general but indefinable tone of 
behavior, he contrasts not less favorably 
than remarkably both with the ultra-Tory 
Hook, to whom we have already compared 
him, and with the ultra-Radical Leigh 
Hunt. Moore had as little of Wagg as he 
had of Skimpole about him; though he 
allowed his way of life to compare in some 
respects perilously with theirs. It is only 
necessary to look at his letters to Byron 
— always ready enough to treat as span- 
iels those of his inferiors in station who 
appeared to be of the spaniel kind —to 
appreciate his general attitude, and his 
behavior in this instance is by no means 
different from his behaviorin others. As 
a politician there is no doubt that he at 
least thought himself to be quite sincere. 
It may be that, if he had been, his polit- 
ical satires would have galled Tories more 
than they did then, and could hardly be 
read by persons of that persuasion with 
such complete enjoyment as they can now. 
But the insincerity was quite unconscious, 
and indeed can hardly be said to have 
been insincerity at all. Moore had not a 
political head, and in English as in Irish 
politics his beliefs were probably not 
founded on any clearly comprehended 
principles, But such as they were he held 
to them firmly. Against his domestic 
character nobody has ever said anything ; 
and it is sufficient to observe that not a 
few of the best as well as of the greatest 
men of his time, Scott as well as Byron, 
Lord John Russell as well as Lord Moira, 
appear not only to have admired his abili- 
ties and liked his social qualities, but to 
have sincerely respected his character. 
And so we may at last find ourselves alone 
with the plump volume of poems in which 
we shall hardly discover with the amiable 
M. Vallat, “the greatest lyric poet of En- 
gland,” but in which we shall find a poet 
certainly, and if not a very great poet, at 
any rate a poet who has done many things 
well, and one particular thing better than 
anybody else. 

The volume opens with “ Lalla Rookh,” 
a proceeding which, if not justified by 
chronology, is completely justified by the 
facts that Moore was to his contempora- 
ries the author of that poem chiefly, and 
that it is by far the most considerable 
thing not only in mere bulk, but in ar- 
rangement, plan, and style, that he ever 
did. Perhaps I am not quite a fair judge 
of “ Lalla Rookh.” I was brought up in 
what is called a strict household where, 
though the rule was not, as far as I can 
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remembsr, enforced by any penalties, it 
was a point of honor that in the nursery 
and schoolroom none but “ Sunday books ” 
should be read on Sunday. But this se- 
verity was tempered by one of the ease- 
ments often occurring in a world which, if 
not the best, is certainly not the worst of 
all possible worlds. For the convenience 
of servants, or for some other reason, the 
children were much more in the drawing- 
room on Sundays than on any other day, 
and it was an unwritten rule that any book 
that lived in the drawing-room was fit Sun- 
day reading. The consequence was that 
from the time I could read till childish 
things were put away I used to spend a 
considerable part of the first day of the 
week in reading and re-reading a collec- 
tion of books, four of which were Scott’s 
poems, “ Lalla Rookh,” the “ Essays of 
Elia” (first edition, —I have got it now), 
and Southey’s “ Doctor.” Therefore it 
may be that I rank “ Lalla Rookh ” rather 
too high. At the same time I confess 
that it still seems to me a very respecta- 
ble poem indeed of the second rank. Of 
course it is artificial. The parade of sec- 
ond, or third, or twentieth-hand learning 
in the notes makes one smile, and the 
whoie reminds one (as I dare say it has 
reminded many others before) of a harp 
of the period with the gilt a little tar- 
nished, the ribbons more than a little 
faded, and the silk stool on which the 
young woman in ringlets used to sit much 
worn. All this is easy metaphorical criti- 
cism, if it is criticism at all. For I am 
not sure that, when the last age has gota 
little further off from our descendants, 
they will see anything more ludicrous in 
such a harp than we see in the faded spin- 
nets of a generation earlier still. But 
much remains to Lalla if not to Feramorz. 
The prose interludes have lost none of 
their airy grace. Even Mr. Burnand has 
not been able to make Mokanna ridicu- 
lous, nor have the recent accounts of the 
actual waste of desert and felt huts ban- 
ished at least the poetical beauty of “ Me- 
rou’s bright palaces and groves.” There 
are those who laugh at the bower of roses 
by Bendemeer’s stream: I do not. “ Para- 
dise and the Peri ” is perhaps the prettiest 
purely sentimental poem that English or 
any other language can show. “The 
Fire-Worshippers ” is rather long, but 
there is a famous fight—more than one 
indeed —in it to relieve the monotony. 
For “ The Light of the Harem” alone I 
have never been able to get up much en- 
thusiasm; but even “ The Light of the 
Harem” is a great deal better than 
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Moore’s subsequent attempt in the style 
of “Lalla Rookh,” or something like it, 
“The Loves of the Angels.” There is 
only one good thing that I can find to say 
of that: it is not so bad as the poem which 
similarity of title makes one think of in 
connection with it—-Lamartine’s disas- 
trous “ Chite d’un Ange.” 

As “ Lalla Rookh ” is far the most im- 
portant of Moore’s serious poems, so 
“ The Fudge Family in Paris” is far the 
best of his humorous poems. I do not 
forget “The Two-Penny Postbag,” nor 
many capital later verses of the same kind, 
the best of which, perhaps, is the “ Epis- 
tle from Henry of Exeter to John of 
Tchume.” But“ The Fudge Family” has 
all the merits of these with a scheme and 
framework of dramatic character which 
they lack. Miss Biddy and her vanities, 
Master Bob and his guttling, the eminent 
turncoat Phil Fudge, Esq., himself with 
his politics, are all excellent. But I avow 
that Phelim Connor is to me the most de- 
lightful, though he has always been rather 
a puzzle. If he is intended to be a satire 
on the class now represented by the 
O’Briens and the McCarthays he is ex- 
quisite, and it is small wonder that Young 
Ireland has never loved Moore much. 
But I do not think that Thomas Brown 
the Younger meant it, or at least wholly 
meant it, as satire, and this is perhaps the 
best proof of his unpractical way of look- 
ing at politics. For Phelim Connor is a 
much more damning sketch than any of the 
Fudges. Vanity, gluttony, the scheming 
intrigues of eld, may not be nice things, 
but they are common to the whole human 
race. The ridiculous rant which enjoys 
the advantages of liberty and declaims 
against the excesses of tyranny is in its 
perfection Irish alone. However this may 
be, these lighter poems of Moore are 
great fun, and it is no small misfortune 
that the younger generation of readers 
pays so little attention to them. For they 
are full of acute observation of manners, 


politics, and society by an accomplished | 


man of the world, put into pointed and 
notable form by an accomplished man of 


letters. Our fathers knew them well, and | 


many a quotation familiar enough at sec- 
ond hand is due originally to the Fudge 
Family in their second appearance (not so 
good, but still good) many years later, to 
“The Two-Penny Postbag” and to the 
long list of miscellaneous satires and 


skits. The last sentence is however to} 


be taken as most strictly excluding “ Cor- 
ruption,” “‘ Intolerance,” and “ The Scep- 
tic.” “Rhymes on the Road,” travel- 


| pieces out of Moore’s line, may also be 
| mercifully left aside and “ Evenings in 
Greece; ” and “ The Summer Féte ” (any 
universal provider would have supplied as 
good a poem with the supper and the rout- 
seats) need not delay the critic and will not 
extraordinarily delight the reader. Not 
here is Moore’s spur of Parnassus to be 
found. 

For that domain of his we must go to 
the songs which, in extraordinary num- 
bers, make up the whole of the divisions 
headed, “Irish Melodies,” ‘ National 
Airs,” “Sacred Songs,” “ Ballads and 
Songs,” and some of the finest of which 
are found outside these divisions in the 
longer poems from “ Lalla Rookh ” down- 
wards. The singular musical melody of 
these pieces has never been seriously de- 
nied by any one, but it seems to be 
thought, especially nowadays, that be- 
cause they are musically melodious they 
are not poetical. It is probably useless 
to protest against a prejudice which, where 
it is not due to simple thoughtlessness or 
to blind following of fashion, argues a cer- 
tain constitutional defect of the under- 
standing powers. But it may be just nec- 
essary to repeat pretty firmly that any one 
who regards even with a tincture of con- 
tempt such work (to take various charac- 
teristic examples) as Dryden’s lyrics, as 
Shenstone’s, as Moore’s, as Macaulay’s 
Lays, because he thinks that if he did not 
contemn them, his worship of Shake- 
speare, of Shelley, of Wordsworth would 
seem, or would be suspect, is most em- 
phatically not a critic of poetry and not 
even a catholic lover of it. Which said, 
let us betake ourselves to seeing what 
Moore’s special virtue is. It is acknowl- 
edged that it consists partly in marrying 
music most happily to verse; but what is 
not so fully acknowledged as it ought to 
be is that it also consists in marrying 
music not merely to verse but to poetry. 
Among the more abstract questions of 
poetical criticism few are more interest- 
ing than this, the connection of what may 
be called musical music with poetical mu- 
sic ; and it is one which has not been much 
discussed. Let us take the two greatest 
of Moore’s own contemporaries in lyric, 
the two greatest lyrists as some think (I 
give no opinion on this)in English, and 
compare their work with his. Shelley 
has the poetical music in an unsurpassa- 
ble and sometimes in an almost unap- 
proached degree, but his verse is admit- 
tedly very difficult to set to music. I 
| should myself go farther and say that it 
| has in it some indefinable quality antago- 
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nistic tosuch setting. Except the famous 
“Indian Serenade” I do not know any 
poem of Shelley’s that has been set with 
anything approaching to success, and in 
the best setting that I know of this the 
honeymoon of the marriage turns into a 
“red moon” before long. That this is 
not merely due to the fact that Shelley 
likes intricate metres any one who exam- 
ines Moorecansee. Thatit is due merely 
to the fact that Shelley, as we know from 
Peacock, was almost destitute of any ear 
for music is the obvious and common 
explanation. But neither will this serve, 
for we happen also to know that Burns, 
whose lyric, of a higher quality than 
Moore’s, assorts with music as naturally 
as Moore’s own, was quite as deficient as 
Shelley in this respect. So was Scott, 
who could yet write admirable songs to be 
sung. It seems therefore almost impossi- 
ble, on the comparison of these three 
instances, to deny the existence of some 
peculiar musical music in poetry, which is 
distinct from poetical music, though it may 
coexist with it or may be separated from 
it, and which is independent both of tech- 
nical musical training and even of what is 
commonly called “ear” in the poet. That 
Moore possessed it in probably the high- 
est degree, will I think, hardly be denied. 
It never seems to have mattered to him 
whether he wrote the words for the air or 
altered the air to suit the words. The 
two fit like a glove, and if, as is some- 
times the case, the same or a similar poet- 
ical measure is heard set to another air 
than Moore’s, this other always seems in- 
trusive and wrong. He draws attention in 
one case to the extraordinary irregularity 
of his own metre (an irregularity to which 
the average pindaric is a mere jog-trot), 
yet the air fits it exactly. Of course the 
two feet which most naturally go to music, 
the anapzst and the trochee, are common- 
est with him; but the point is that he 
seems to find no more difficulty, if he does 
not take so much pleasure, in setting com- 
binations of a very different kind. Noris 
this peculiar gift by any means unimpor- 
tant from the purely poetical side, the side 
on which the verse is looked at without 
any regard to air oraccompaniment. For 
the great drawback to “ songs to be sung” 
in general since Elizabethan days (when, 
as Mr. Arber and Mr. Bullen have shown, 
it was very different) has been the con- 
stant tendency of the verse-writer to sac- 
rifice to his musical necessities either 
meaning or poetic sound or both. The | 
climax of this is of course reached in the | 
ineffable balderdash which usually does | 
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duty for the libretto of an opera, but it is 
quite as noticeable in the ordinary songs 
of the drawing-room. Now Moore is quite 
free from this blame. He may not have 
the highest and rarest strokes of poetic 
expression ; but at any rate he seldom or 
never sins against either reason or poetry 
for the sake of rhythm andrhyme. He is 
always the master not the servant, the 
artist not the clumsy craftsman. And this 
I say not by any means as one likely to 
pardon poetical shortcomings in considera- 
tion of musical merit, for, shameful as the 
confession may be, a little music goes a 
long way with me; and what music I do 
like, is rather of the kind opposite to 
Moore’s facile styles. Yetit is easy, even 
from the musical view, to exaggerate his 
facility. Berlioz is not generally thought 
a barrel-organ composer, and he bestowed 
early and particular pains on Moore. 

To many persons, however, the results 
are more interesting than the analysis of 
their qualities and principles ; so let us 
zo to the songs themselves. Tomy fancy 
the three best of Moore’s songs, and three 
of the finest songs in any language, are 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” “When in 
Death I shall Calmly Recline,” and “I 
saw from the Beach.” They all exemplify 
what has been pointed out above, the com- 
plete adaptation of words to music and 
music to words, coupled with a decidedly 
high quality of poetical merit in the verse, 
quite apart from the mere music. It can 
hardly be necessary to quote them, for 
they are or ought to be familiar to every- 
body ; but in selecting these three I have 
no intention —I have an intention as dif- 
ferent as may possibly be —of distin- 
guishing them in point of general excel- 
lence from scores, nay hundreds of others. 
“*Go where Glory waits thee” is the first 
of the Irish melodies, and one of the most 
hackneyed by the enthusiasm of bygone 
Pogsons. But its merit ought in no way 
to suffer on that account with persons who 
are not Pogsons. It ought to be possible 
for the reader, it is certainly possible for 
the critic, to dismiss Pogson altogether, 
to wave Pogson off, and to read anything 
as if it had never been read before. If 
this be done we shall hardly wonder at 
the delight which those famous men, our 
fathers who were before us, and who per- 
haps will not compare altogether badly 
with ourselves, took in Thomas Moore. 
‘* When he who Adores thee,” is supposed 
on pretty good evidence to have been in- 
spired by the most hollow and senseless 
of all pseudo-patriotic delusions, a delu- 
sion of which the best thing that can be 
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said is that “the pride of thus dying for” | 
it has been about the last thing that it| 
ever did inspire, and that most persons | 
who have suffered from it have usually | 
had the good sense to take lucrative places 
from the tyrant as soon as they could get | 
them, and to live happily ever after. But | 
the basest, the most brutal, and the biood- | 
iest of Saxons may recognize in Moore’s | 
poem the expression of a possible, if not | 
a real, feeling given with infinite grace and 
pathos. The same string reverberates 
even in the thrice and thousand times 
hackneyed “ Harp of Tara.” “ Rich and 
Rare were the Gems she wore” is chiefly 
comic opera, but it is very pretty comic 
opera; and the two pieces “ There is not 
in the Wide World” and “ How Dear to 
me” exemplify, for the first but by no 
means for the last time, Moore’s extraor- 
dinary command of the last phase of that 
curious thing called by the century that 
gave him birth sensibility. We have 
turned Sensibility out of doors; but he 
would be a rash man who should say that 
we have not let in seven worse devils of 
the gushing kind in her comparatively in- 
nocent room. 

Then we may skip not a few pieces, 
only referring once more to “The Leg- 
acy ” (“* When in Death I shall calmly re- 
cline”), an anacreontic quite unsurpass- 
able in its own kind. We need dwell | 
but briefly on such pieces as “ Believe 
me if all those Endearing Young Charms,” 
which is typical of much that Moore 
wrote, but does not reach the true devil- 
may-care note of Suckling, or as “ By the 
Hope within us Springing,” for Moore’s 
warlike pieces are seldom or never good. 
But with “Love’s Young Dream” we 
come back to the style of which it is 
impossible to say less than that it is quite 
admirable in its kind. Then after a 
page or two we come to the chief cruces 
of Moore’s pathetic and of his comic 
style, “* The Last Rose of Summer,” “ The 
Young May Moon” and “ The Minstrel 
Boy.” I cannot say very much for the 
last, which is tainted with the unreality of 
all Moore’s Tyrtean efforts; but “ The 
Young May Moon,” could not be better, | 
and | am not going to abandon the rose, | 
for all her perfume be something musty | 
—a pot-pourri rose rather than a fresh | 
one. The song of O’Ruark with its alto- | 
gether fatal climax, — 








On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt — 


(with the inimitable reflection it carries | 
with it that it was an Irishman running | 
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away with an Irishwoman that occasioned 
this sweeping moral contrast) must be 
given up; but surely not so “ Oh had we 
some Bright little Isle of our own.” For 
indeed if one only had some bright little 
isle of that kind, some “rive fidéle ot l’on 
aime toujours,” and where things in gen- 
eral are adjusted to such a state, then 
would Thomas Moore be the laureate of 
that bright and tight little island. 

But it is alarming to find that we have 
not yet got through twenty-five pages out 
of some hundred or two, and that the 
“ Trish Melodies” are not yet nearly ex- 
hausted. Nota few of the best-known of 
Moore’s songs, including “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” are to be found in the division of 
“ National Airs,” which is as a whole a 
triumph of that extraordinary genius for 
setting which has been already noticed. 
Here is “ Flow on, thou Shining River,” 
here the capital ‘When I touch the 
String,” on which Thackeray loved to 
make variations. But “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night” itself is far above the others. We 
do not say “stilly” now; we have been 
taught by Coleridge (who used to use it 
freely himself before he laughed at it) 
to laugh at “stilly” and “paly” and so 
forth. But the most acrimonious critic 
may be challenged to point out another 
weakness of the same kind, and on the 
whole the straightforward simplicity of 
the phrase equals the melody of the 
rhythm. 

The “Sacred Songs ” need not delay us 
long, for they are not better than sacred 
songs in general, which is saying remark- 
ably little. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing in them is the well-known couplet, — 


This world is but a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given, 


which, as has justly been observed, con- 
tains one of the most singular estimates of 
the divine purpose anywhere to be found. 
But Moore might, like Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, have excused himself by remarking, 
“Ah! well, I don’t understand these 
things.” The miscellaneous division of 
“ Ballads, Songs,” etc., is much more fruit- 
ful. ‘The Leaf and the Fountain,” begin- 
ning “Tell me, kind seer, pray thee,” 
though rather long, is singularly good of its 
kind —the kind of half-narrative ballad. 
Soina lighter strain is “ The Indian Bark.” 
Nor is Moore less at home after his own 
fashion in the songs from the “ Anthol- 
ogy.” Itis true that the same fault may 
be found here which has been found with 
his * Anacreon,” and that it is all the more 
sensible because at least in some cases 
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the originals are much higher poetry than 
the pseudo-Teian. To the form and style 
of Meleager Moore could not pretend; 
but as these are rather songs on Greek 
motives than translations from the Greek, 
the slackness and dilution matter less. 
But the strictly miscellaneous division 
holds some of the best work. We could 
no doubt dispense with the well-known 
ditty (for once very nearly the rubbish 
with which Moore is so often and so un- 
justly charged) where Posada rhymes of 
necessity to Granada, and where, quite 
against the author’s habit, the ridiculous 
term sultana is fished out to do similar 
duty in reference to the Dulcinea, or 
rather to the Maritornes of a muleteer. 
But this is quite an exception, and as a 
rule the facile verse is as felicitous as it 
is facile. Perhaps no one stands out very 
far above the rest; perhaps all have more 
or less the mark of easy variations on a 
few well-known themes. The old com- 
parison that they are as numerous as 
motes, as bright, as fleeting, and as indi- 
vidually insignificant, comes naturally 
enough to the mind. But then they are 
very numerous, they are very bright, and 
if they are fleeting, their number provides 
plenty more to take the place of that which 
passes away. Nor is it by any means true 
that they lack individual significance. 
This enumeration of a few out of many 
ornaments of Moore’s muse will of course 
irritate those who object to the “ brick-of- 
the-house” mode of criticism; while it 
may not be minute enough, or sufficiently 
bolstered by actual quotation, to please 
those who hold that simple extract is the 
best, if not the only tolerable form of crit- 
icism. But the critic is not alone in find- 
ing that, whether he carry his ass or ride 
upon it, he cannot please all his public. 
What has been said is probably enough, 
in the case of a writer whose work, though 
as a whole rather unjustly forgotten, sur- 
vives in parts more securely even than 
the work of greater men, to remind read- 
ers of at least the outlines and bases of 
his claim to esteem. And the more those 
outlines are followed up, and the structure 
founded on those bases is examined, the 
more certain, I think, is Moore of recov- 
ering, not the position which M. Vallat 
would assign to him of the greatest lyrist 
of England (a position which he never 
held and never could hold except with 
very prejudiced or very incompetent 
judges), not that of the equal of Scott or 
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Byron or Shelley or Wordsworth, but still 
a position high enough and singularly iso- 
lated atits height. Viewed from the point 
of strictly poetical criticism, he no doubt 
ranks only with those poets who have ex- 
pressed easily and acceptably the likings 
and passions and thoughts and fancies of 
the average man, and who have expressed 
these with no extraordinary cunning or 
witchery. ‘To go further in limitation, the 
average man, of whom he is thus the bard, 
is a rather sophisticated average man, 
without very deep thoughts or feelings, 
without a very fertile or fresh imagination 
or fancy, with even a touch—a little 
touch — of cant and gush and other de- 
fects incident to average and sophisticated 
humanity. But this humanity is at any 
time and every time no small portion of 
humanity at large, and it is to Moore’s 
credit that he sings its feelings and its 
thoughts so as always to get the human 
and durable element in them visible and 
audible through the trappings of conven- 
tion. If he does not always ring true, a 
much smaller part of him rings false than 
happens with far more pretentious poets. 
Again, he has that all-saving touch of 
humor which enables him, sentimentalist 
as he is, to be an admirable comedian as 
well. Yet again, in carrying out these 
various, not always very elevated or digni- 
fied, functions of his, he has the two qual- 
ities which one must demand of a poet 
who is a poet, and not a mere maker of 
rhymes. His note of feeling, if not full 
or deep, is true and real. His faculty of 
expression is not only considerable, but it 
is also distinguished ; it is a faculty which 
in the same measure and degree nobody 
else has possessed. On one side he had 
the gift of singing those admirable songs 
— songs in every sense of the word — of 
which we have been talking. On the oth- 
er, he had the gift of right satiric verse 
to a degree which only three others of the 
great dead men of this century in England 
— Canning, Praed, and Thackeray — have 
reached, and of a stamp which was not 
identical with anything of theirs. Besides 
all this, he was a considerable man of let- 
ters. But your considerable men of let- 
ters, after flourishing, turn to dust in their 
season, and other considerable or incon- 
siderable men of letters spring out of it. 
The true poets and even the true satirists 
abide, and both as a poet and a satirist 
Thomas Moore abides and will abide with 
them. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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It is possible that readers of Cotton’s 
continuation of Walton’s “ Angler,” may 
remember the passage in which Viator, 
travelling for the first time among the 
Derbyshire hills, exclaims to his guide 
and future host: “ Well, if I ever come to 
London, of which many a man there, were 
he in my place, would make a question, I 
will sit down and write my travels, and, 
like Tom Coriate, print them at my own 
charge.” 

It is possible, too, that in respect of 
this passage they may have asked them- 
selves the question: “Who was Tom 
Coriate?” This question I will endeavor 
to answer, first briefly, then at greater 
length. 

Tom Coriate was an English traveller, 
who was born in 1577, and died in 1617. 
A native of Odcomb, in Somerset, he was 
early seized with an irresistible desire to 
see foreign countries. In 1608 he started 
on the travels in Europe which are the 
subject of the volume he has left us, and 
of the present paper. His European tour 
served but to whet his appetite for adven- 
ture, and four years later he made his way 
to Jerusalem, whence he penetrated the 
recesses of Persia, and finally arrived at 
the capital of the States of the Great Mo- 
gul. The fatigue of these travels, which 
he had accomplished almost exclusively 
on foot, had exhausted his strength. 
With much difficulty he reached Surat, 
where he expired, in the sixth year of his 
Asiatic exploration. 

It is characteristic of the want of enthu- 
siasm with which we speak of our half-for- 
gotten worthies, that Coriate’s biographer 
in an English dictionary,* describes him 
briefly with the words, “An eccentric 
character, son of the preceding;” while 
the writer in the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle” praises him as “le type de ces vo- 
yageurs que rien ne rebute, et tels que 
la grande Bretagne en a produit plus que 
toute autre nation.” Perhaps it is also 
characteristic that the same writer gives 
the title of Coryat’s book as Coryat’s 
“ Erudities.” This, always assuming that 
the word exists, is not a bad title for the 
collection of information plentifully inter- 
larded with Latin and Greek, which has 
come down to us under Coryat’s name; 
but it is not the title which Coryat gave 
his book. The exact terms of the latter 
are: “ Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobbled 
up in five months’ travels in France, Sa- 
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voy, Rhaetia, commonly called the Grisons 
country, Helvetia alias Switzerland, some 
parts of High Germany and the Nether- 
lands, hastily digested in the hungry air 
of Odcomb, in the county of Somerset, 
and now disposed to the nourishment of 
the travelling members of this kingdom.” 

Without enlarging on the historical and 
architectural antiquities of the places he 
visited, which are doubtless more correctly 
described in the pages of a modern guide- 
book, it will be sufficient, first, briefly to 
trace the course taken by Coryat, giving, 
here and there, some of his impressions 
in his own quaint language ; next, to put 
together a few passages which may enable 
us to form an estimate of his character; 
lastly, to offer some.considerations on the 
comparative advantages of travel in the 
seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, 

In May, 1608, Coryat embarks at Dover, 
and reaches Calais in seven hours. From 
Calais he proceeds to Montreuil and Ab- 
beville, passing, on this side Abbeville, 
through “the goodly forest called Ve- 
ronne,”’ where, he says, “a Frenchman 
that was in our company spake to us to 
take our swords in our hands, because 
sometimes there were false knaves in 
many partes of the forest, that lurke under 
trees and shrubs, and suddenly set upon 
travellers and cut their throates, except 
the true men be too strong for them.” At 
Amiens, the next important stage, he fails 
not to notice the cathedral, “the very 
Queen of all the churches in France, and 
the fairest I ever saw till then.” Travel- 
ling by Bretueil and Clermont, he enters 
Paris, recording how “a little this side 
Paris there is the fayrest gallows I ever 
saw, built on a little hillock called Mt. 
Falcon, which consisteth of 14 fayre pil- 
lars of freestone.” At Paris he met Ca- 
saubon, “with whom,” he says, “I had 
much familiar conversation near unto St. 
German’s gate, within the city. I found 
him very affable, and courteous, and 
learned in his discourses, and by so much 
the more willing to give me entertainment 
by how much the more I made relation to 
him of his learned workes, whereof some 
I have read.” 

From Paris he goes due south, by Fon- 
tainebleau, striking the Loire at Briare, and 
following its course upwards, past Nevers, 
| Moulins, and St. Geran. Of Nevers he 
|remarks: “I never saw so many roguish 
| Egyptians together in any one place as at 
| Nevers, where there was a great multi- 

tude of men, women, and children of them, 
| that disguise their faces as our counterfeit 
| western Egyptians in England. For both 


























their haire and their faces looked so blacke 
as if they were recked out of hel, and sent 
into the world by great Beelzebub, to ter- 
rify and astonish mortal men.” At Lyons, 
“a citie founded by that worthy Roman 
gentleman, Munatius Planius,” he lies at 
the sign of the Three Kings, which had 
just been vacated by the Earl of Essex 
and his train. A short journey now 
brought Coryat into Savoy, and he reaches 
Chambery by crossing the mountain 
Aigue-belette, an incident which he thus 
describes :— 

“Certaine poore fellows, which get 
their living especially by carrying men in 
chaires from the toppe of the hill to the 
foote thereof, made a bargain with some 
of my company to carry them downe in 
chaires when they came to the toppe of 
the mountaine, so that I kept them com- 
pany towards the toppe. But they being 
desirous to get some money of me, led me 
such an extreme pace towards the toppe 
that, how much soever I labored to keepe 
them company, I could not possibly per- 
form it. So that at last, finding that faint- 
nesse in myself that I was not able to 
follow them any longer, though I would 
even break my heart with striding, I com- 
pounded with them for a carcadew, which 
is 18 pence English, to be carried to the 
toppe of the mountaine. This was the 
manner of their carrying of me: They did 
put two slender poles through certaine 
wooden rings, which were at the foure 
corners of the chaire, and so carried me 
on theire shoulders, sitting in the chaire, 
but such was the miserable paines that the 
poore slaves willingly undertook for the 
gaine of that carcadew, that I would not 
have done the like for 500. [The ways 
were exceeding difficult in regard of the 
steepnesse and hardnesse thereof, for they 
were all rocky tetricosa et salebrosa.] 
The Alpes, after I had once descended 
from the Mountain Aigue-belette, enclosed 
me on every side, like 2 walls, till I was 
past Mt. Cenis, even for the space of sixty 
miles.” 

Of Turin he has little to say. “ For 
during that time I was in the citie I found 
so greate a distemperature in my body, by 
drinking the sweet wines of Piemont, that 
caused a grievous inflammation in my face 
and hands, so that I had but small desire 
to walk much abroad in the streetes.” He 
was now in the plains of Lombardy, which 
seemed to him the very Elysian fields so 
much decantated and celebrated by the 


verses of poets, or the temple or paradise | 
His way lay by Vercelli to | 
Milan (then in the hands of the Spaniards) | 


of the world. 
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in which he finds much to admire. The 
cathedral, the library of Cardinal Borro- 
meus, “the singular beautiful monastery 
of Ambrosian monks, and the citadell, 
with its Basiliskes, so great that they 
could easily contain the body of a very 
corpulent man,” —all these were visited 
and commended in turn. From Milan he 
follows the course of the Po to Cremona 
and Mantua, and so by Padua to Venice. 
The journey was not without some incon- 
veniences, as appears from his own words. 
“At our inne at Sangona I noticed such 
exceeding abundance of flies that they had 
wooden flaps to beate them away, such as 
we call in Latin nuncaria. For no sooner 
could a dish of meate be laid upon the 
table but there would incontinently be a 
thousand flies in it. I told my fellow- 
travellers at dinner that if the Emperor 
Domitian had been now alive he would 
have done us some pleasure in driving 
away those flies.” 

Padua, as the seat of the university, and 
the birthplace of Livy, has much to inter- 
est him. He observes that the number of 
students at the time of his visit was fifteen 
hundred, and that this university was more 
frequented than any in Christendom by 
foreign students. I believe the number at 
present is one thousand. His reasons for 
believing that a house pointed out to him 
as that of Livy was actually that which had 
been inhabited by the historian are not 
such as would be held valid at the present 
day. “First, for that. the very antiquity 
of the structure doth signify that it is very 
ancient. Second, because I perceived that 
it was the received opinion of the learned 
men of Padua that Livie dwelt therein. 
Thirdly, for that I am perswaded that the 
most barbarous that ever wasted Padua, 
such as the Hunnes and Longobardes, 
were not so voide of humanitie but that in 
the very middest of theire depopulation 
and fiering of the city they would endeavor 
to spare the house of Livie (at the least if 
they knew which was his) and to preserve 
it to posterity for a monument of so fa- 
mous a man,” 

At Venice Coryat stayed no less than 
six weeks, which he declares was the hap- 
piest time in his life. He is full of admi- 
ration for the Euripi, or little armes of 
the sea, the gondoliers, who are in his 
opinion altogether as swift as our rowers 
about London. While for the Piazza of 
St. Mark, “ Truly such is the stupendious 
(to use a strange epitheton for so strange 
and rare a place as this) is the glory of it 
that at my first entrance thereof it did 
even amaze or rather ravish my senses. 
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For here is the greatest magnificence of 
architecture that any place under the sun 
doth yield.” He describes everything, 
buildings, statues, and pictures, but of the 
latter we must think him an indifferent 
judge, for he gives the highest praise to 
the picture of a gentlewoman “ whose eyes 
were contrived with that singularity of 
cunning that they moved up and down of 
themselves, not after a seeming manner, 
but truly and indeed.” 

Venice was Coryat’s most western point. 
Then he returned to Padua, and so pro- 
ceeded to Verona, Brescia, and Bergamo. 
He had to be circumspect in his choice of 
ways. A Dominican friar, giving him, as 
he says, as friendly counsel as any Protes- 
tant could have done, informs him that 
there is “a certain castle seated by the 
Lake of Como, which was possessed and 
guarded by a garrizon of Spaniards, by 
which if I should happen to make my 
journey they would lay their inquisition 
upon me, as soon as they should perceive 
that I was an Englishman, and so conse- 
quently torture me with extreme cruelty, 
if they saw me constant in the profession 
of my religion, till they might compel me 
to abjure it, which if I would not do by the 
violence of their punishments, then at last 
they would put me to death, and excarnifi- 
cate me after a very bitter and terrible 
manner.” 

Avoiding this castle Coriate travels 
from Bergamo into the Valteline, where 
he observes that the roads are “ very offen- 
sive to foot-travetlers, for they are pitched 
with very sharpe and rough stones that 
will very much punish and grate a man’s 
feet.” These roads eventually bring him 
to the top of a certain high mountain 
called Splugen Mountain, where he enters 
into the valley of the Rhene. Following 
the valley as far as Rastatt, he there 
leaves it and proceeds by the lakes of 
Wallenstadt and Zurich to the town of the 
same name. These lakes he confounds 
under the appeliation of “the Great Hel- 
vetian lake;” whether because he hap- 
pened to have been asleep between the 
time of his leaving the first and reaching 
the second, or because, owing to the 
higher level of the water at that time, the 
two basins presented the appearance of a 
continuous sheet, Ido not know. Zurich 
interests him as the mother of many 
learned men and the seat of a university. 
“ For,” he says, “the writers have been 
no ordinary or triviall men that have di- 
vulged to the world triobolary pamphlets, 
but such as have published books both of 
the greatest volume and of the most solid 


and excellent learning.” In comparing 
the merits of English and Swiss universi- 
| ties he observes: “I am persuaded that 
our two famous universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge do yield as learned men as 
any in the world; but for the quantity (not 
the quality) of writing the Tigurines have 
without doubt the superiority of our En- 
glishmen.” At Baden he visits the baths, 
of which he gives an account which 
aroused ridicule and incredulity in his 
own country. At Basle his Protestant 
prejudices lead him to bestow rather too 
large a meed of admiration on the cathe- 
dral. “ Truly I extol it so highly that I 
esteem it the most beautiful Protestant 
church that ever I saw, saving our two in 
London of Paules and Westminster, which 
do very little exceed this in beauty, 
though something in greatness if anything 
at all.” 

From Bale Coryat travels secundo amni, 
as he puts it, to Strasburg. Of course, 
he is loud in praise of the cathedral, but 
not less of the clock, and in particular of 
certain details in the clock, for upon the 
top of one of its projections ‘is erected 
a most excellent effigies of a cock, which 
doth passing curiously represent the liv- 
ing shape of that vocal creature, yeelding 
as shrill and as loud a voice as a natural 
cock; yea, and such a kind of sound 
(which makyth it the more admirable) as 
counterfeited very near the true voice of 
that bird. It was my chance to hear him 
at the third hour in the afternoon, whereat 
I wondered as much as I should have done 
if I had seen that famous wooden pigeon 
of Architas Tarentinus, the philosopher, 
fly in the aire.” Next Baden, in Wir- 
temburg, is visited, with its waters so hot 
at their initial spring that “if one should 
cast any kind of bird or pigge into the 
water, it will scald off all the feathers 
from the one or the haires from the 
other.” On the way hither he had a false 
alarm, the account of which I will give 
in his own words. “It was my chance 
to meet two clowns, commonly called 
Boores, who, because they went in ragged 
cloathes, strooke no small terrour into me, 
and by so much the more I was afraid of 
them by how much the more I found them 
armed with weapons, myself being alto- 
gether unarmed, having no weapon at all 
about me, but onely a knif-. Whereupon 


fearing that they would either have cut 
my throate, or have robbed me of-my gold 
that was quilted in my jerkin; fearing, I 
say, some ensuing danger, I undertooke 
such a politicke and subtle action as I 
|never did before in all my life. Fora 























little before I mette them, I put off my 
hat very curteously unto them, and very 
humbly begged some money of them, in a 
language they did but poorly understand, 
even the Latin, expressing my mind unto 
them by such gestures and signes that 
they well knew what I craved of them, 
and by this begging insinuation I both 
preserved myself secure, and withal ob- 
tained that of them which I neither wanted 
nor expected, for they gave me so much 
of their tinne money, called fennies, as 
paid for half my supper that night at Ba- 
den, even fourpence halfpenny.” 

So well satisfied was Coryat with the 
effect produced by his Latin, that he tried 
it again on a similar occasion, but this 
time with less success. Half-way between 
Worms and Franckendal, he had stepped 
into a vineyard to pick some grapes, when 
(as he tells us) “there came a german 
boore upon me with a halbert in his hand, 
and in very great fury pulled off very vio- 
lently my hat from my head, looked very 
fiercely upon me with eyes sparkling fire 
in a manner, and with his almane words, 
which I understood not, swaggered most 
insolently with me... . All this time I 
stood before him almost as mute as a Se- 
riphian frogge, or an Acanthian grasshop- 
per, scarce opening my mouth once unto 
him. At length, with my tongue I began 
to re-encounter him, and so discharged a 
whole volley of Greeke and Latin shot 
upon him, supposing that it would be an 
occasion to pacify him somewhat, if he 
did but onely thereby conceive that I 
had a little learning. But the implacable 
clowne — 


Non magis incepto vultum sermone moratur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet marpesia cautes.’’ 


From this predicament Coryat was res- 
cued by a passer-by, who happened to 
understand Latin. ‘“ ‘The controversie was 
compounded betwixt the cullian and my- 
self, my hat was restored to me for a 
small price of redemption, which was 
twelve of their little coins, called fennies, 
which countervaile twenty pence of our 
English money.” 

It would be tedious to follow the travel- 
ler to each of the cities at which he stopped 
on his journey down the Rhine. Heidel- 
berg, Worms, Mainz, are visited in turn. 
Naturally, he is extremely delighted with 
the Heidelberg tun. “It is such a stu- 


pendous mass (to give it the same epithe- 
ton that I have done before to the beauty 
of St. Marks Street in Venice), that I am 
persuaded it will affect the gravest and 
constantest man in the world with won- 
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der.” He adds a piece of friendly advice 
to the reader: “I advise thee, if thou dost 
happen to ascend to the toppe thereof, to 
the end to taste of the wine, that in any 
case thou dost drink moderately, and not 
so much as the sociable Germans will 
persuade the unto; for if thou shouldst 
chance to overswill thyself with wine, 
peradventure such a giddinesse will be- 
numme thy braine, that thou wilt scarce 
find the directe way downe the steepe 
iadder without a very dangerous precipi- 
tation.” 

After a digression up the Main to Frank- 
fort, where he remarks on the booksellers’ 
street as “excelling Paul’s Churchyard in 
London, St. James Street in Paris, or the 
Merceria in Venice, seeming, in fact, to 
be a very epitome of all the principal 
libraries in Europe,” he resumes his jour- 
ney down the Rhine. 

Of the numerous cities and towns which 
adorn the banks of that rivar, Coryat men- 
tions and describes the characteristics of 
every one, besides inserting, as touching 
Cologne, a long description of the tomb 
of the magi, the most renowned monu- 
ment of Christendom, and a history, in 
Latin and English, of the magi themselves. 
All this it is not possible to abridge; I 
will, therefore, transport the traveller, in 
a much shorter time than it took him to 
perform the journey, to the harbor of Vlis- 
singen, whence, on the afternoon of the 
third day, he arrived at the Custom House 
in London, after having enjoyed a ver 
pleasant and prosperous gale of wind all 
the way between the two cities, 

The value of Coryat’s book cannot be 
regarded as very great. It contains, in- 
deed, certain items of information which 
may be interesting to the historian of 
manners. For instance, the following 
among his observations of Venice : “ Here, 
I observed certaine things that I never 
saw before. For I saw women act—a 
thing that I never saw before, though I 
have heard that hath been sometimes used 
in London, and they performed it with as 
good a grace, action, gesture, and what- 
ever convenient for a player, as ever I saw 
any masculine actor.” The use of forks 
is described as peculiar to Italy, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century: 
“The Italians and almost all strangers 
that are commonest in Italy do alwaies at 
their meales use a little forke when they 
cut their meate. For, while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they 
cut the meate out of the dishe, they fasten 
their forke, which they hold in their hand, 
upon the same dish;” “he that should 
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unadvisedly touch the meate with his fin- 
gers is like to be at the least browbeaten, 
if not reprehended in words.” Coryat, 
struck by the convenience of this device, 
adopted it on his return to England, and 
thereby gave occasion to a merry friend 
to apply to him the nickname Furcifer. 

Again, when Coryat thinks it necessary 
to remark that in the Netherlands it is 
the custom “to place some few pieces of 
brown bread hard by the guest’s trencher, 
and a little white loaf or two;” and that at 
“ Colen, Rees, or other places, at the end 
of the meale they always bring in butter,” 
we infer that these familiar usages were 
not yet introduced into England. 

Further, as Coryat travelled on the 
Continent some three hundred years ear- 
lier than we can hope to visit it, he had 
the opportunity of observing some customs 
dating from earlier times, which have since 
become extinct. His description of how 
the young men of Vienna “ exercise them- 
selves with a certain play they call bal- 
oone, tossing up a great ball as great as 
our football in England, sometimes as high 
as a common church,” reminds us of the 
ancient Italian game of the /oédis, which 
is possibly identical with that which he 
describes. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
recognize, wonderingly described in quaint 


language, objects with which modern 
travel has made us familiar. ‘The beds 


of the Helvetian and German cities are 
very strange, such as I never saw before. 
Every man hath a light downe or very soft 
feather bed laid upon him, which keepeth 
him very warm, and is nothing offensive 
for the burden.” 

Some of his observations are as appo- 
site now as two thousand years ago, He 
remarks on the fondness for drinking ex- 
hibited by the Germans, and the insignifi- 
cance of their current coins, ‘“ The first 
noble carousing I saw in Germany was at 
Basil, where I saw the Germans drink 
helter-skelter very sociably, excepting my- 
self from their liquid impositions.” As 
for the men of Holland, “ whensoever they 
come to an inne to drink, they use to take 
a tinnen can full of beere in their hands 
and sit by it for an houre together, yea, 
sometimes two whole houres before they 
would let their tankards out of their 
hands.” With these remarks compare 
Tacitus on the Germans: “Diem noc- 
temque continuare potando nulli probum,” 
and “Precipuus tllis argenteorum usus 
plerumque vilia mercantibus.” So per- 


manent are the characteristics of nations. 
In his travels Coryat might see build- 
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ings which have since fallen into decay, 
or been wholly or partially destroyed. 
Noticeable among these is the Castle of 
Heidelberg, burnt by the French. Yet 
his descriptions are not generally precise 
enough to enable the reader to reconstruct 
in imagination edifices no longer standing. 
Although industrious in copying of in- 
scriptions, so much so, indeed, that he 
received from his contemporaries the 
nickname of “tombstone traveller,” his 
attention was almost exclusively devoted 
to the doggrel elegiacs and pompous epi- 
taphs to be found in the interior of Conti- 
nental cathedrals. Nor, again, can we 
look to Coryat for an esthetic description 
of works of art. An estimate of his taste 
in such matters may be formed from his 
admiration of the lady with the movable 
eyes, before referred to, and his remark 
about the statues on Heideiberg Castle, 
that they were made “ with that artificial 
curiosity that, I beleeve, were those famous 
statuaries Polycletus and Praxiteles alive 
again, they would praise the same and 
confess they were not able to amend 
them.” 

Yet the book is, at any rate, interesting 
as enabling us to form an idea of the au- 
thor. Simple enough to take as serious 
eulogies the strange collection of poems 
on himself, which he has prefixed to his 
volume ; he was dominated by one master 
passion, that of seeing and learning of 
new places. Already in the volume be- 
fore us he refers to his intentions of fur- 
ther travel, in the execution of which he 
met his death. His curiosity is insatiable. 
One can detect a note of chagrin in the 
passage where he records that at Amiens 
he saw “only two nuns that kept the dore, 
but could not be suffered to see the rest 
within the nunery, because forsooth they 
never see any man for fear of enticeements 
to vanity ;” while it is with unusual se- 
verity that he stigmatizes the Dominican 
friars at Frankfort as “unsociable and 
precise, because they would not afford 
any man access to their monuments and 
rarities at the time of the Mart.” 

And his interests are as manifold as his 
curiosity is intense. From the natural 
features of the country to the fans of the 
ladies, from the Cathedral at Cologne to 
the trenches in the inns in the Grisons, 
nothing escapes him; while he is careful 
to record how, in all Germanie, he saw no 
snails but red, and how he fell in a won- 
derful great companie of little hipfrogges 
while walking in the plaine of Elsass. 

He had in him that fountain of fruition 
the presence of which in a man enables 


























him to extract enjoyment from the most | 
trivial incident. [“* At Tarare,” says he, “I 
saw a thing which I much admired, a 
woman that had no hands, but stumps in- 
stead thereof, did spinne flaxe as nimbly 
and readily, and drew out her thread as 
artistically with her stumps as any woman 
that I ever saw spinning with her hands.” ] 

No contemptible scholar, as the times 
went, he discussed Greek and Latin with 
Casaubon at Paris, with Gruter at Heidel- 
berg, with Grynzus at Basle. At the 
same time he lost no opportunity of con- 
versing with less instructed people, whom 
chance might throwin his way. Infidels 
and heretics in particular he did his best 
to convert, not, it seems, with the best 
success. At Avignon he meets a Turk, a 
notable companion and a great scholar in 
his kind. “ Among other questions,” says 
Coryat, “I asked him whether he were 
ever baptized. He told me no, and said 
he never would be. At last I fell into 
some vehement argumentations with him 
concerning Christ, whereupon, being un- 
willing to answere me, he suddenly flung 
out of my company.” Again, he tells us 
how, at Padua, “casually meeting with a 
certain learned Jewish Rabbin, I insinu- 
ated myself after some few termes of com- 
plement, and asked him his opinion of 
Christ... . After there had passed many 
vehement speeches to and fro between us, 
it happened that some forty or fifty Jewes 
more flocked about me, and some of them 
began very insolently to swagger with me 
because I durst reprehend their religion. 
By good fortune our noble ambassador, 
Sir Henry Cotton, passing under the 
bridge in his gondola at the same time, 
espyed me somewhat earnestly bickering 
with them, and so incontinently sent unto 
me, out of his boate, one of his principal 
gentlemen, who conveighed me safely 
away from these unchristian miscreants.” 

A stanch Protestant himself, Coryat has 
a strong prejudice in favor of his own re- 
ligious views, and is indisposed to look 
with favor on anything connected with 
Roman Catholicism. Inthe cathedral at 
Bale his soul is tickled with a spiritual 
joy to observe the comely order of the 
place, and he is convinced that “ one godly 
prayer offered in this church is of more 
efficacy than a century of Ave Marias 
mumbled out upon beads, in that supersti- 
tious manner,” as he had often seen at the 
glittering altars of the Popish churches. 
He rebukes the Jesuits for their injurious 
and naughty dealing in tampering with 
Munster’s “Cosmography,” which con- 





tained sentiments inimical to the interest 
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of their order, and having heard of the 
veritable crown of thorns at Paris, is 
triumphant at discovering a second of 
equal pretensions at Vicenza. “See their 
papisticall vanities! Either they must 
prove that Christ had two several crowns 
of thornes put upon his head (which is 
contrary to the history of the Evangelists), 
or else it must needes follow that one of 
these crowns is false. Nevertheless, I 
went within to see it for my mind’s sake.” 

While, however, he impugns the credu- 
lity of the Papists, Coryat cannot be al- 
together acquitted of a similar charge 
himself. Whether he saw, as he thought 
he saw, at Zurich, the banners borne by 
the Helvetians in their campaigns against 
Cesar is, at least open to doubt. In his 
observations of Savoy, he makes mention 
of a mountain, “fourteen miles high, and 
covered with a very microcosme of clouds.” 
True, in making this somewhat question- 
able statement, he shelters himse!£ under 
the Herodotean formula, “ They told me.” 
What, however, are we to say of the em- 
phatic appeals for credit he makes to the 
reader for the following story ?— 

“Ata certain monastery called Laudun, 
near the famous University of Leyden, in 
Holland, there is a monument, where a 
certain countess called Marguerite is bur- 
ied. This countesse happened to be de- 
livered of 365 children at one burden, 
about 314 years since, even just as many 
daies as there arein the year. All which, 
after they were baptized by one Guido, 
Suffragan of Utrecht, the males by the 
names of Johns, and the females by the 
names of Elizabeths, died that very day 
they came into the world. This strange 
history will appear incredible (I suppose) 
toallreaders. Butit is.so absolutely and 
undoubtedly true as nothing in the world 
more.” 

The perusal of the wanderings of Coryat 
suggests the comparison of the conditions 
of modern travel with those which sub- 
sisted at the time that his journeys were 
undertaken. Ruskin, with his usual love 
of paradox, has asserted that people do 
not travel at all now — they are conveyed 
like parcels, from place to place. With- 
out altogether admitting the truth of this 
dictum, one cannot help feeling how much 
of the true flavor of travel is lost in these 
days of rapid locomotion. Coryat could 
feel better than we can the satisfaction 
born of successful effort. Through the 
north of France he travelled in a tilted 
cart, according to the fashion of the coun- 
try; the south of France and Lombardy 
he traversed on horseback or by coach; 
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over the Alps and through Switzerland he | 
went on foot; and even when embarked | 
on the Rhine, he was obliged, grumbling | 
nota little, to row a/ternis vicibus with the 
rest of the passengers, the master of the 
boat never rowing but when his turn came. 
Throughout the journey he wore but one 
pair of shoes, which he hung up as a me- 
morial, as Horace his darédztos, on his 
return to England; a circumstance, by 
the bye, which gave one of his friends occa- 
sion to write an epigram, the point of 
which lies in the remark that it was well 
for him that he was Coriatus, or he would 
assuredly have been excoriatus. 

Man, however, is a sentient creature, and 
therein lies the weakness of Ruskin’s par- 
adox, which compares him to a parcel. 
There are some conditions of travel which 
seem to have altered little between Co- 
ryat’s time and ours. Coryat tells us 
that in his voyage from Dover to Bou- 
logne “he varnished the exterior parts 
of the ship with the excremental ebulli- 
tions of his tumultuous stomach.” We 
may stilldo the same. He complains “ of 
those angry flies called cimices, which 
are generally dispersed over all places of 
Italy in summer time, and which will 
shrewdly bite a man’s skin ard leave theire 
markes behind them, yet will do no great 
hurt toa man.” We may possibly have 
occasion to make the same complaint, 
though the terms in which we express 
ourselves may be different. He observes 
that the “Italians are so curious and 
scrupulous that they will admit no stranger 
within the walls of their cities except he 
bringeth a bill of health from the last city 
to testify he is free from all manner of 
contagious sickness.” Travellers in the 
nineteenth century can testify that this 
curious scrupulosity is still characteristic 
of the Italian government. 

In comparing the pleasures of travelling 
in Coryat’s time with those of modern 
travel, one must, for some reasons, decide 
in favor of the former. Can we now hope 
to meet personages as ridiculous and orig- 
inal as he did? Think, for instance, of | 
the “Turk out of Turkey, the mad, con- 
ceited fellow, who wore no hat because his 
hair was so prettily elevated in height that 
it served him instead of a hat;” or of the 
merry Italian Antonio, that rode with him 
from Rivoli to Turin, and vaunted that he 
was lineally descended from the triumvir, 
the famous Marcus Antonius of Rome. 
Think, too, of the variety of ranks, cus- 
toms, and costumes. “In the Piazza of 
St. Mark’s,” says Coryat, “you may see 





Polonians, Slavonians, Persians, Grecians, 
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Turkes, Jewes, Christians of all the fa- 
mousest reigns of Christendome, and each 
nation distinguished from another by his 
proper and peculiar habits.” Yet if the 
representatives of all the nationalities 
might please the eye by the variety of 
their costumes, they might confound the 
ear by the multiplicity of their dialects, 
and the confusion of tongues must have 
been as embarrassing to the tourist as 
interesting to the student. An antidote 
to this difficulty was at hand in the com- 
mon medium of Latin. On board the boat 
descending the Rhine were four English- 
men, yet Coryat conversed by preference 
with “a Polonian that was a sweet schol- 
ler.” If a difficulty arose, Coryat could 
generally find one among the bystanders 
who understood the classic tongue, and 
on one occasion, as we have seen, it served 
his turn equally well when they did not. 

If, on the other hand, we oppose to these 
advantages the dangers and hardships in- 
cident to foreign travel three hundred 
years ago, we shall be inclined to acqui- 
esce in the condition of things which ex- 
ists at present. Take, for instance, the 
following passage: “ I observed many 
custom towns betwixt Mentz and Colon. 
They belong to divers princes Spirituall 
and Temporall, who receive a great yearly 
revenue by them. Ifany should dare,ina 
resolute and wilful humor, to passe by any 
of these places . . . the publicans that sit 
at the receipt of custom will presently dis- 
charge a piece of ordnance at them, and 
make them an example to all after-comers.”’ 
This must have been most unpleasant. 
Reckless as Continental officials are of the 
liberty and convenience of English travel- 
lers, they seem to be restrained by some 
scruples from incontinently shedding their 
blood. When we reflect, moreover, on the 
hardships which Coryat endured in his 
tour, now lying at night upon a wad of 
straw in an open boat on the Rhine, now 
waiting, weather-beaten and most miser- 
ably cold, outside the closed gates of 
Rees, with no other comfort than that of 
repeating to his companions in misfor- 
tune, — 


Forsan et hzc olim meminisse juvabit; 


when we think of the woeful spectacles 
often presented to his eyes, in the shape 
of criminals suspended on the gallows, or 
crushed bones whitening on the wheel, to- 
gether with the terrors of boores and ban- 
dits, and such-like cyclopical anthropoph- 
agi with which the roads were infested, — 
we shall congratulate ourselves in respect 
of foreign travel, as well as in view of 
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certain other more obvious considerations, | have fairly baulked the skill of our most 


that we are the latest birth of time. 
M. S. DIMSDALE, 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE GREAT YELLOW RIVER. 
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To the majority of our readers the term 
“river” either suggests a glassy stream 
flowing calmly on through green meadows 
or through some great city, or else it recalls 
more picturesque waters rushing down 
rocky ravines from their cradle in the 
mountains; but in either case, the vision 
thus suggested is that of a reliable river, 
not given to any very serious. variation 
eitherin its bulk orin its course. Having 
once made for itself a channel, the orderly 
British river rarely departs from it to any 
serious extent, or if in very flat countries 
it may in wet seasons overflow its banks, it 
invariably ere long returns to its accus- 
tomed boundaries. 

Very different is the conduct of many 
of the huge rivers of Asia, specially those 
of India and China, which travel perhaps 
two or three thousand miles from their 
source in some remote mountain range 
ere they finally reach the sea. The greater 
part of their course lies across vast dead 
level plains, so totally devoid of rocky 
boundaries that there is really nothing to 
prevent the waters from meandering in 
any direction, obedient to any sudden im- 
pulse. Such wayward wanderings are 
generally due to the enormous accumula- 
tion of sediment brought down from the 
mountains by the thousand torrents born 
of the melting snows, ail combining to | 
form the one great stream. Here and 
there, without apparent cause, the waters 
deposit this silt, thus forming great sand- 
banks and shoals, which, in the course of 
perhaps only a few weeks, suffice to ob- 





struct the free flow of the river, which ac- 
cordingly glides off aimlessly to right or | 
left, eventually forming a new channel, | 
probably miles away from the bed which 
it has hitherto filled. 

Though sudden rainfalls have their part 
in producing floods, the annual melting of 
the snow on the great mountain ranges is | 
accountable for most of the damage done | 
by glacier-cradled streams. For instance, | 
the Ganges at midsummer is a muddy | 

| 


cataract of twenty times the volume it has 
in winter, and one of its tributaries, the 
Damoodah, is subject to such vagaries as 





able engineers. 

Hence most of our great Indian rivers 
are bordered with a wide expanse of arid 
sand, caused by the vagaries of the ever- 
shifting stream, the main channel of one 
year being frequently a mile to right or 
left of that of the previous year. The in- 
convenience of this peculiarity to the 
inhabitants may well be imagined, as the 
wayward rivers constantly select the most 
fertile fields for their new channel, leaving 
as a substitute a tract of worthless sand 
or swamp, productive only of reeds and 
miasma, fever and ague. Or it may be 
that the central field of some compact farm 
is suddenly transformed into an island, 
very inconvenient of access. 

At other times, the waters, rushing head- 
long in tumultuous flood, overspread the 
plain, forming vast lakes, overwhelming 
villages, drowning sheep and cattle, de- 
stroying the whole harvest, and leaving 
thousands of miserable peasants utterly 
ruined and starving, seeking refuge in 
tree-tops or on hastily constructed rafts, 
with such domestic animals as they have 
been able to rescue. A terrible example 
of a flood of this kind occurred in 1866, in 
the province of Orissa, in southern India, 
when many rivers rushing down from the 
mountains in wild torrents, simultaneously 
burst their banks, and the surging waters 
overwhelmed a tract of two hundred and 
seventy-five square miles, with four hun- 
dred and twelve thousand of the inhab- 
itants, and those who escaped with their 
lives were left homeless and ruined. 

A noteworthy instance of an unreliable 
Indian river is the Brahmapootra, which 
for the first thirty years of the present 
century entered the sea fully two hundred 
miles eastward of where it now unites its 
waters with those of the Ganges. From 
the point where this divergence began, the 
condition of the whole country was revo- 
lutionized, the great cities which had 
grown up on its banks being now left dry 
and desert, and consequently ruined, while 
the poorest villages which chanced to be 
near its new course became wealthy and 
prosperous, for in tropical lands the facil- 
ities for irrigation are in themselves a 
mine of wealth, and in this case the great 
river also proved the waterway which 
brought trade to their very doors, 

But such versatile behavior as that of 
the Brahmapootra is as nothing compared 
with the freaks of China’s most fickle 
river, the great Hoang-Ho (which is, being 
interpreted, the Yellow River), and which 
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is forever indulging in most mischievous 
vagaries, and keeping every one within its 
reach, if not in hot water, most assuredly 
in equally annoying misplaced cold water. 
From the earliest historic days the chron- 
icles of the empire record the damage 
done by this sacred stream, the propi- 
tiatory offerings made to the river-god by 
the emperor and his people, and the enor- 
mous sums of money expended on con- 
structing or repairing gigantic embank- 
ments in order to strengthen the bed of 
the river, and induce it to remain within 
whichever of its self-chosen channels it 
happened to be occupying. 

The records of the empire prove that 
“ China’s sorrow ” (as this Bohemian wa- 
ter-flood is poetically called) has changed 
its course nine times within the last twen- 
ty-five hundred years. But the legends 
of prehistoric days tell of far greater 
changes; namely, of a vast inland sea 
which covered the whole province of 
Honan, until the emperor Yii, who now 
receives divine honors as the mightiest of 
engineers, devised means for the construc- 
tion of such stupendous embankments, 
that the waters of the Hoang-Ho were 
therein captured and confined at the re- 
mote point where they pour down from the 
high table-lands of Mongolia across which 
they flow from their far-away cradle in the 
mountains of Thibet. 

Thus he drained the vast lake, and ob- 
tained a new province, so amazingly fer- 
tile that it has ever since been known as 
the * garden of China.” The whole of that 
enormous area of upwards of sixty-five 
thousand square miles, is a level plain of 
the richest alluvial soil, known as /oess. 
This is a yellow earth, very light and fri- 
able, and, supposing the rainfall to be 
sufficient, its fertility is inexhaustible. 
It forms an upper bed of from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet in depth. 

But this yellow soil has all been depos- 
ited in past ages by the river, which derives 
its own name from the very large quantity 
of the same soil with which its waters are 
always charged, and which it continues to 
deposit in such quantities as to be forever 
raising its own bed higher and higher 
above the level of the surrounding plain. 
Consequently it is only by ceaselessly 
raising the embankments to a correspond- 
ing degree, and strengthening them, that 
the river is artificially kept within bounds. 
These cyclopean banks of mud, or of bas- 
ketwork full of small boulders, and faced 
with brick and stone, extend for hundreds 
of miles, and at some points they are so 
high that to reach the summit one has to 
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ascend sixty or seventy granite steps, 
when one stands on the brink of a swift 
river, averaging half a mile in width, and 
looking down on the boundless level 
plain. Such banks have to be built so as 
to allow for the river’s natural rise of fully 
twenty feet. 

It is evident that only by ceaseless vigi- 
lance can these enormous earthworks be 
kept in thorough repair, and government 
officials are enjoined to bestow the ut- 
most attention to this subject. For the 
last few hundred miles of the river’s 
course, as it nears the sea (increasing the 
danger by the deposit of more and more 
yellow earth), the banks are divided into 
short sections, each of which has its al- 
lotted guard. Experienced officers of the 
highest standing superintend the whole. 
Those who prove themselves zealous in 
times of danger are rewarded with titles 
and decorated with peacocks’ feathers, but 
woe betide the luckless officials in whose 
district an inundation occurs; they are 
pretty certain to be degraded from their 
high estate and punished ignominiously. 
Needful repairs are executed in winter 
and spring, when the waters are at the 
lowest, and enormous sums are thus ex- 
pended even in ordinary years. 

The Yellow River is by no means the 
only one which requires this ceaseless 
care. In a minor degree it is necessary 
for rivers in all parts of the empire. Re- 
pairs of embankments are occasionally 
undertaken by private individuals as an 
act of merit, their good deeds generally 
calling forth some mark of imperial favor 
such as strikes our Western minds as 
somewhat incongruous. Thus arich citi- 
zen of Canton, having expended upwards 
of a hundred thousand taels (a coin some- 
what more valuable than a dollar) in 
strengthening a mud embankment of the 
Pearl River by facing it with stones, was 
rewarded by the emperor Ka-hing with 
high literary rank. Another man, obe- 
dient to the dying wishes of his grand- 
father, recently expended twelve hundred 
taels on an embankment and rampart in 
the Ssu-hui district. On its completion 
the donor was allowed to build an enor- 
mous ornamental archway of finely carved 
stone, to the joint memory of his grand- 
father and grandmother. To explain this 


very singular reward, 1 must explain that 
honorific arches of this class are dotted 
about at random over the country in va- 
rious parts of China, but the permission 
to erect them has in every case been spe- 
cially granted by the emperor as a mark 
of imperial favor. 
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In summer and autumn the rivers come 
down in greatly increased volume, and 
there is constant danger of sudden fresh- 
ets, which severely test the condition of 
the artificial banks. Then the guardians 
of the embankment are required to be on 
the watch day and night, with an abundant 
store of materials ready to strengthen any 
point where the waters appear to be gain- 
ing undue power. 

But what can human vigilance avail 
against the might of such a stream as the 
Great Yellow River, when, in autumn, it 
pours down from the mountains with about 
ten times its winter volume, flowing rapidly 
for a distance of about two thousand miles, 
its waters saturated with sand and earth, 
which it deposits all along its course, rais- 
ing its bed and forming shallows, till at 
length the waters either overflow their 
artificial channel, or else (sometimes aided 
by weeks of soddening rain) some portion 
of the bank gives way? Then indeed 
“the mighty floods are out,” and the offi- 
cials know that their degradation is cer- 
tain. 

Of course the immediate result is a de- 
structive inundation, extending far and 
wide, transforming whole countries into 
gigantic lakes, ten or twelve feet in depth, 
drowning all living creatures, and cover- 
ing the land with a deposit which, for one 
season at least, is fatal to all agriculture, 
and often leaves great tracts transformed 
into feverish swamps. The luckless peo- 
ple, starving and ruined, are stricken down 
wholesale with a very severe form of fever 
and ague, which probably adheres to them 
for the rest of their days, leaving them 
wholly unfit for work. 

But the allurements of this fertile land 
are irresistible to a race so essentially ag- 
ricultural as the Chinese —a soil which, 
when planted with rice, yields a hundred 
and sixty-fold, and in some places gives 
two crops a year; and where all manner 
of fruit-trees grow luxuriantly, especially 
mulberry groves, for the support of the 
silkworms. Soa fresh legion of workers 
is ready to swarm in so soon as the waters 
subside to something like their average 
proportions, and as the river is certain to 
create for itself a totally new channel, it is 
necessary to enclose this within great em- 
bankments, which, like those now aban- 
doned by the stream, must be continually 
built higher and higher, as the deposit of 
silt raises the river-bed. Nine distinct 
channels are known to have been thus 
occupied by this fickle stream at various 
periods within the last twenty-five hundred 
years, channels which in some districts 
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| are still marked by wide tracts of dry dust 
| and arid sand. 

This, however, is not invariable, for 
just as a great volcano sometimes ejects 
smooth lava which quickly disintegrates, 
and only needs the magic of irrigation to 
transform it into most fertile soil, while at 
other times it pours forth torrents of fluid 
basalt and other black rock, which ruin 
the land forevermore, so does this great 
river sometimes deposit such layers of 
mountain sand and gravel as effectually 
destroy the soil; while at other times it 
enriches the country with a fresh coating 
of fertile yellow earth, so that Chinese 
peasants eagerly take possession of 
patches of the deserted river-bed, and 
plead vehemently against any suggestion 
of bringing back the waters to drive them 
from their newly acquired land. 

For the five centuries prior to 1852 the 
Hoang-Ho continued wonderfully constant 
to the course it had last selected, flowing 
through the province of Ki’ang-Su, and 
pouring its waters into those of the Yellow 
Sea, about one hundred and fifty miles to 
the north of the great Yang-tse River and 
Shanghai. 

The present generation had wellnigh 
forgotten the erratic tendencies of these 
unstable waters, when suddenly, in the 
year 1852, they burst the northern bank 
near the city of Kaifung, about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles inland, flooding the 
land, and spreading ruin and desolation 
as they swept onward in a north-easterly 
direction, their course being guided by the 
rocky range which borders the huge prom- 
ontory dividing the Yellow Sea from the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, Thus the river was 
compelled to flow northward till it reached 
the latter sea, at a distance of fully five 
hundred miles from its old mouth, leaving 
its former bed a level plain of dust, to the 
despair of all gardeners, farmers, and 
traders. 

Strange to say, so little did foreigners 
even then know of anything that occurred 
beyond the limits of the treaty ports, that 
five vears elapsed ere the Europeans liv- 
ing in Shanghai had any inkling of the 
tremendous catastrophe which had oc- 
curred scarcely so far from their homes as 
Edinburgh is from London. Two years 
later, though it was then known beyond a 
doubt that the great river had vanished 
from its accustomed bed, no foreigners 
knew what had become of it, nor are we 
even now in possession of any details of 
that terrible inundation. 

One thing we do now know (and it illus- 
trates the grievous waste of land occa- 
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sioned by these erratic rivers), namely, 
that although the stream was then travers- 
ing the very same part of the country as 
it had done five hundred years previously, 
yet it nowhere flowed in exactly the same 
channel, where the strong ready-made em- 
bankment would have been so helpful. 
Like a hermit crab appropriating a shell 
not its own, the Great Yellow River se- 
lected for its bed the channel of a much 
smaller stream. Consequently every sum- 
mer it has been liable to overflow these 
boundaries, overspreading the adjacent 
plains, and the expenditure of labor and 
money in the endeavor to control these 
vagrant waters has been enormous. Of 
course it was necessary, at whatever cost, 
to build up entirely new embankments ; 
and notwithstanding all vigilance, the tur- 
bulent waters, in their autumnal vigor, 
have from time to time burst these, flood- 
ing large tracts of country, sweeping away 
the whole harvest, and drowning the luck- 
less cultivators. Sacrifices of sheep, pigs, 
and incense have been offered to appease 
the water-spirits, to whom imperial heralds 
have read letters from the emperor, which 
letters have then been burnt, that thus 
they might reach the spirit world. 

One of the peculiarities of Chinese wor- 
ship is the singular scale of rewards and 
punishments by which the gods are in- 
duced to accede to petitions, or rewarded 
for compliance. In cases of severe 
drought, the images of obdurate deities 
are sometimes dragged out into the scorch- 
ing sun, and there left till they are blis- 
tered, in order that the unsympathetic 
spirit may experience some of the discom- 
fort to which his worshippers are exposed. 
On the other hand, a beneficent deity who 
comes to the rescue when required, is 
rewarded by an imperial grant of high- 
sounding titles, which are duly patented 
and published in the Offctal Gazette. 
Again and again the Great Water Dragon 
has been thus honored. Only last autumn, 
in August and September, the military 
governor of Yeho, in Manchuria, reported 
two cases of special intervention, when 
freshets had flooded the river, imperilling 
the palace, whereupon the governor, ac- 
companied by all the officers and laborers 
on the river-works, hastened to the temple 
to offer prayers and sacrifices. The flood 


abated, and of course the Water Dragon 
got full credit for this deliverance, so the 
Board of Ceremonies was commanded to 
deliberate on the new title to be conferred 
by the emperor in recognition of his ser- 
vices. 

Certainly Chinese notions regarding 
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cause and effect are very odd. Two years 
ago the over-troublesome Yellow River 
inundated a large tract of the province of 
Shansi, destroying two important towns, 
Kien-Ning-Foo and Yen-Ping-Foo, to- 
gether with a wide expanse of tea-planta- 
tion. There was terrible loss of life, 
which included a multitude of the river 
population, whose boat-homes were irre- 
sistibly swept along by the raging floods, 
and wrecked against the arches of bridges 
and other obstacles. One of the censors 
deemed it his duty to attribute this dis- 
aster to the fact that Prince Chun, the 
father of the emperor, while on a recent 
journey to Tientsin to inspect the fleet 
and fortresses, had been escorted by the 
chief of the court eunuchs. It appears 
that under a previous dynasty it was cus- 
tomary to send an eunuch to armies in 
the field, to act as witness and censor of 
the military operations. For some reason 
not stated, the censor assumes that this 
custom was displeasing to the gods, and 
that Prince Chun ought not to have been 
thus escorted. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the censor seems to have exceeded 
his prerogative, for he received a sharp 
reprimand in the form of an imperial edict 
from the empress, for having presumed 
under cover of duty to “deliver a lecture 
to his sovereign.” 

As rega'ds the regular sacrifices to the 
water-spirits, these are offered twice a 
year, but with how little result was sadly 
proved last autumn, when, on the 28th 
September, suddenly at dead of night, the 
raging river burst its banks right in the 
heart of the , rovince of Honan, which, 
for its fertility, is commonly called the 
“garden of China.” 

The river being then at its fullest, the 
embanked portion has been compared to 
a gigantic reservoir about five hundred 
miles in length and nearly a mile wide. 
Its waters, rushing down at headlonz 
speed, bore with unwonted violence 
against a corner of the southern embank- 
ment, where the river bends, near the 
town of Chang-Chou, forty miles to the 
west of Kaifung, which was the scene of 
the disaster in 1852. The previous fort- 
night had been unusually wet and stormy ; 
the banks were sodden with the prolonged 
rain, and a heavy freshet, driven by a high 
wind, brought the last strain. 

About a hundred yards of the southern 
embankment gave way ; with frantic, but, 
of course, unavailing, efforts, the watch- 
men strove to patch the breach, which 
rapidly widened to twelve hundred yards. 
Then with awful resistless rush the es 
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caped torrent poured into the valley of | the bitter cold of a northern winter, thank- 
the Lu-chia River, filling it to the brim as | ful to huddle together in poor straw huts, 


a thing of small account; and the appall- 
ing deluge, forming a mass of water about 
twenty feet deep in the centre, and about 
thirty miles wide, swept on over the fertile 
and well-cultivated province of Honan, 
covering about one-sixth of the whole, 
namely, an area of about ten thousand 
square miles. In other words, a densely 
peopled plain about half the size of Scot- 
land, dotted over with about three thou- 
sand large villages and cities, inhabited 
by millions of the most industrious people 
on the face of the earth, was suddenly 
overwhelmed by this awful flood, and 
transformed into a raging sea. 

Imagination can scarcely picture a scene 
so appalling as this. The great peaceful 
plain, where on the evening of the 28th 
September several millions of prosperous 
people lay down to rest in salety and com- 
fort, without one thought of danger, only 
to be awakened by the crashing of falling 
walls and houses collapsing on every side, 
and the deafening roar as the wild flood 
of raging waters, rushing on through the 
darkness of night, overwhelmed one city 
or village after another. 

When morning broke, in place of a vast 
expanse of richly cultivated fields, there 
was only to be seen a boundless waste of 
surging waters, sportively tossing thou- 
sands of corpses of men, women, and their 
little ones; buffaloes, oxen, and other 
animals, together with furniture, timber, 
straw, grain, ard wreckage of every de- 
scription. The three thousand villages 
lay buried —some ten, some thirty feet 
— beneath the waters, and of their inhab- 
itants, incalculable multitudes must have 
found a grave beneath their own roofs. 

Of one great city, Chuhsien-Chen (one 
of the principal trading centres of China), 
we learn that being fortunately on high 
ground it escaped with the loss of a few 
suburbs, a description which, as the 7zes 
observes, is as though one should say, 
“London is safe, but Hampstead, High- 
gate, Croydon, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Ealing were destroyed.” 

From another great city, Chou-Chia- 
k’ou, a member of the China Inland Mis- 
sion writes that of the fifty-six streets in 
his district of the town only five have 
escaped ; the others, he says, are all de- 
stroyed, and probably as many persons 
have perished by the falling of houses as 
by drowning. He tells of the terrible 
desolation of the survivors, so recently 
happy and wealthy — now without bread, 
having lost absolutely everything ; and in 
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with scarcely clothes to cover them, and 
those the gift of pitiful countrymen. 

At first newspaper correspondents 
shrank from even mentioning the esti- 
mated number of the dead, but there is 
every reason to believe that the calcula- 
tion by the European who is most in the 
secrets of the government at Peking is 
nowise exaggerated, and that it is proba- 
ble that about seven millions out of the 
twenty-five million inhabitants of the 
province of Honan have perished, not- 
withstanding that, by clinging to planks 
and floating furniture, a vast number suc- 
ceeded in eventually reaching districts 
beyond reach of the waters. 

For two long months the immense vol- 
ume of the waters of the Great Yellow 
River have continued to pour down from 
the mountains on to the inhabited lands, 
ever enlarging the boundaries of the re- 
created great inland sea, which has thus 
once more reclaimed the lands drained by 
the deified emperor Yii. It is said of 
these wide waters that none have as yet 
reached the ocean — unless, indeed, it be 
true that a branch of the great river has 
betaken itself to the channel of the Hwei, 
or Little Yellow River, and thus flows to 
the sea. A later account, however, states 
that much water is escaping southward 
through the Great Canal and the River 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

But, strange to say, even with the in- 
creased facilities for obtaining informa- 
tion, resulting from the great increase of 
European residents in China in the last 
thirty years, news still travels so slowly 
that a whole month after the disaster, the 
English papers published in China allude 
to the subject in most guarded terms as 
one of which they have no certain knowl- 
edge, and six weeks were allowed to elapse 
ere special correspondents felt justified in 
reporting anything like a detailed state- 
ment of what had occurred. It was not 
till the Peking Oficial Gazette announced 
the grief of the emperor and empress- 
mother, and the very large sums which 
they contributed for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, that Europeans even began to real- 
ize the magnitude of the disaster. 

This formal gazetting of imperial sym- 
pathy seems to us rather quaint. The 
public are officially informed that “the 
serious nature of the calamity has robbed 
her Majesty the empress-mother of both 
sleep and appetite ;” and expedition in 
the distribution of relief is urged, because 
“every day that is saved in relieving the 
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unfortunate people will spare his Majesty 
a day of pangs.” 

The emperor and empress-mother head 
the subscription with one hundred thou- 
sand taels from the privy purse, and two 
million taels (about £500,000) from the 
imperial treasury, and command that the 
whole revenue of Honan be devoted to 
the task of building banks and dykes for 
the restraint of the waters. Thirty two 
million pounds of rice were stopped on 
their way to Peking, and sent to the starv- 
ing sufferers —a good beginning, but it is 
evident that both private and public char- 
ity must do their utmost to meet such 
great need, and that the strain will be 
long continued. For when the waters do 
subside, a considerable part of the land 
will probably continue to be a malarious 
swamp, giving birth to wide-spread sick- 
ness; fever and ague will assuredly fol- 
low as the natural result of miasma and 
pestilential smells of decaying animal and 
vegetable matter. Famine too, seems in- 
evitable, for even were the land now dry 
and ready for sowing, there is literally no 
seed-corn left, the whole harvest, which 
had just been safely garnered, being all 
lost. 

Amongst the devices for raising the 
necessary funds for bridling the river, 
there is one official announcement which 
strangely recalls recent revelations in 
Paris. There we have heard much of the 
sales (sub rosa) of honorary decorations. 
The Chinese have, at least, the merit of 
being above board, for they openly an- 
nounce that the imperial treasury being 
short of means to defray sundry urgent 
expenses, the government has decided to 
raise the required amount dy opening of- 
fices to sell official rank. Divers decora- 
tions — official buttons and feathers — will 
each be offered at a given price, but the 
largest sum is expected to be derived from 
the sale of a new title devised for this 
occasion. As we can scarcely suppose 
the most ancient civilization to have bor- 
rowed the idea from the barbarians of the 
West, we can only assume the existence 
of a spontaneous inspiration. 

In order to carry on the work at the 
smallest possible cost, the entire military 
force of the province is placed at the com- 
mand of the officials, all the soldiers be- 
coming engineers and navvies in this 
emergency. All survivors who are capa- 
ble of work must lend a hand, not for pay, 
but for food, and the governor of the prov- | 
ince is desired to select officers of ability, | 
who will take care that no corruption is | 
practised. From all experience, past and | 





present, it is to be feared that the latter 
duty will prove no easy task. Terrible 
indeed are the difficulties that beset these 
workers, of whom we learn that four thou- 
sand have been swept away in the en- 
deavor to form a breakwater to arrest the 
further progress of the flood. 

The idea at present seems to be, to en- 
deavor to induce the river to return to the 
channel in which it flowed prior to 1852, 
and doubtless, by dint of perseverence and 
energy, the work will be accomplished, and 
the province will once more be converted 
into a smiling garden, and for one or two 
generations all will go fairly well, till the 
next flood, when the story will be re- 
peated. So long as the system of artifi- 
cially banking up the raised bed of a river 
is adhered to, there must always be the 
same danger. It has been suggested that 
the only hopeful solution of the difficulty 
would be to cuta broad and deep canal for 
three hundred miles to the ocean. Such 
a channel, once made, might, by continual 
dredging, be kept in order, and prove the 
salvation of the country, but as yet there 
seems no hope of the Chinese govern- 
ment undertaking so radical an improve- 
ment. 

It has also been suggested that much 
might be done to check the origin of these 
floods by very extensive forestry — that is 
to say, by planting largely all over the 
ranges of the watershed, and all along the 
course of rivers, thus binding the soil and 
diminishing the quantity which the waters 
carry with them, at the same time enrich- 
ing the empire by producing a fresh sup- 
ply of timber, to repair the cruelly wasteful 
destruction of forests which for centuries 
past has been has been suffered to go on 
unchecked. 

In the present instance it appears that 
the probability of danger has for some time 
been foreseen, for not only has the enor- 
mous deposit of silt at the mouth of the 
river gradually changed and considerably 
raised the bed of its estuary on the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, but the same deposit has been 
so serious along its course that some 
months before the disaster the Chinese 
officials in charge suggested that it might 
be well to endeavor to relieve the pressure 
by cutting the embankment near Kaifung- 
fu (Ze., about forty miles above the spot 
where the breach has occurred), and to 
guide the escaping waters back to the 
channel which they forsook thirty years 
ago. 

Well may all concerned wish that this 
happy suggestion had been carried out. 
The government now seems to ignore that 
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it was ever made, for a very characteristic 
feature in this matter is the manner in 
which such a calamity is visited on the 
unfortunate officials in whose district it 
has occurred. Though such an unprece- 
dented flood would probably have swept 
away the mightiest embankments that hu- 
man skill ever constructed, all the chief 
men in the inundated part of the province 
have been degraded. Some have been 
deprived of the much-valued button denot- 
ing honor, which is worn on the cap, and 
a considerable number, including the sub- 
prefect, the mayor, the assistant depart- 
ment magistrate, and others, are con- 
demned to be exposed in the cangue along 
the banks of the river. The cangue, or 
wooden collar, is a large heavy square of 
wood, opening so as to allow the prisoner’s 
neck to enter, when it is again closed. 
From the time it is put on it is not re- 
moved till the term of sentence has expired 
—perhaps for three months — during 
which time the luckless prisoner cannot 
lie down in any attitude of comfort and 
cannot touch his own head with his hand, 
so he is dependent on the mercy of others 
to feed him. As part of the punishment 
is that he is to spend the livelong day in 
some public place exposed to the gaze of 
all men, and with his name and his offence 
written in large letters on his wooden 
board, we can understand that barbarous 
little boys are apt to find considerable 
pleasure in tormenting the helpless culprit 
by such playful jests as tickling him with 
a straw, or similar devices. These cangues 
are of various construction, in some cases 
being affixed to the summit of a wooden 
cage in which the luckless victim is kept 
standing upright in a painfully constrained 
position. Altogether it can scarcely be 
desirable to occupy a position of high re- 
sponsibility ina Chinese district watered 
by such a stream as the Great Yellow 
River. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A FEW WORDS ON FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONARY MODELS. 
BY JOHN MORLEY. 


Numquamne reponam, 

Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri? 
HISTORIANS are only too fond of in- 
sisting on the effect of the French Revolu- 
tion in checking English reform. One of 
the latest of them dwells on the fatal in- 
fluence of this great event in our own 
country, in checking, blighting, and dis- 
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torting the natural progress of things. But 
for that influence, he says, the closing 
years of the century would probably have 
seen the abolition of the English slave- 
trade, the reform of Parliament, and the 
repeal of the Test Act.* The question of 
the precise degree of vitality in sectarian 
pride, and of tenacity ina great material 
interest, a hundred years ago or at any 
time, is not very easy to settle. Itis quite 
possible that the slave-trade and the Test 
Act might have died nearly as hard, if 
there had been no French Revolution. In 
any case, it is a curious implication that 
underlies all writing in this familiar vein, 
that France ought to have gone on with a 
bad government, in order to secure to En- 
gland the advantages of a good one. 

As to one disservice, however, there can 
be no doubt. The French Revolution has 
furnished the enemies of each successive 
proposal of reform with a boundless supply 
of prejudicial analogies, appalling paral- 
lels, and ugly nicknames, which are all 
just as conclusive with the unwise as if 
they were the aptest arguments. Sydney 
Smith might well put “the awful example 
of a neighboring nation ” among the stand- 
ing topics of the Noodle’s Oration. The 
abolition of rotten boroughs brought down 
a thousand ominous references to noyades, 
fusillades, and guillotines. When Sir 
Robert Peel took the duty off corn Croker 
warned him with great solemnity that he 
was breaking up the old interests, dividing 
the great families, and beginning exactly 
such a catastrophe as did the Noailles and 
the Montmorencis in 1789. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright were promiscuously likened 
to Baboeuf, Chaumette, and Anacharsis 
Clootz. Babceuf, it is true, was for divid- 
ing up all the property, and Chaumette was 
an aggressive atheist ; but these were mere 
nuances, not material to the purposes of 
obloquy. Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
have been mercilessly trotted forth in their 
sanguinary shrouds, and treated as the 
counterparts and precursors of worthies 
so obviously and exactly like them as Mr. 
Beales and Mr. Odger; while an innocent 
caucus for the registration of voters re- 
calls to some well-known writers lurid 
visions of the Cordeliers and the Jacobin 
Club. 

A recent addition has been made to the 
stock of nicknames drawn from the terri- 
ble melodrama of the last century. The 
chancellor of the exchequer at Dublin de- 
scribed the present very humble writer as 
“the Saint Just of our Revolution.” The 


* Lecky, vi. 297. 
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description was received with lively ap- 
plause. It would be indelicate to wonder 
how many in a hundred, even in that audi- 
ence of the elect, had ever heard of Saint 
Just, how many in five hundred could have 
spelt his name, and how many in a thou- 
sand could have told any three facts in his 
career. But let us muse for a moment 
upon the portrait. I take down the first 
picture of Saint Just that comes to my 
hand. M. Taine is the artist: — 

*“ Among these energetic nullities we 
see gradually rising @ young monster — 
with face handsome and tranquil — Saint 
Just! A sort of precocious Sulla, who at 
five-and-twenty suddenly springs from the 
ranks, and dy force of atrocity wins his 
place. Six years before, he began life by 
an act of domestic robbery; while on a 
visit at his mother’s, he ran away in the 
night with her plate and jewels; for that 
he was locked up for six months. On his 
release, he employed his leisure in the 
composition of an odious poem. Then 
he flung himself head foremost into the 
Revolution. Blood calcined by study, a 
colossal pride, a ccnscience completely 
unhinged, an imagination haunted by the 
bloody recollections of Rome and Sparta, 
an intelligence falsified and twisted until 
it found itself most at its ease in the prac- 
tice of enormous paradox, barefaced so- 
phism, and murderous lying —all these 
perilous ingredients, mixed in a furnace of 
concentrated ambition, boiled and fer- 
mented long and silently in his breast.” 

It is, no doubt, hard to know ourselves. 
One may entertain demons unawares, and 
have calcined blood without being a bit 
the wiser. Still, Ido not find the likeness 
striking. It would have done just as well 
to call me Nero, Torquemada, Iago, or 
Bluebeard. 


Whether the present writer does or 
does not deserve all the compliments that 
history has paid to Saint Just, is a very 
slight and trivial question, with which the 
public will naturally not much concern 
itself. But as some use is, from time to 
time, made of the writer’s imputed delin- 
quencies to prejudice an important cause, 
it is perhaps worth while to try ina page 
or two to give a better account of things. 
It is true that he has written on revolution- 
ists like Robespierre, and destructive 
thinkers like Rousseau and Voltaire. It 
is true that he believes the two latter to 
have been on the whole, when all deduc- 
tions are made, on the side of human 
progress. But what sort of foundation is 
this for the inference that he “ finds his 
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models in the heroes of the French Revo- 
lution,” and “looks for his methods in the 
Reign of Terror”? It would be equally 
logical to infer that because I have writ- 
ten, not without sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, of Joseph de Maistre, I therefore find 
my model in a hero of the Catholic reac- 
tion, and look for my methods in the 
revived supremacy of the Holy See over 
all secular and temporal authorities. It 
would be just as fair to say that because I 
pointed out, as it was the critic’s business 
to do, the many admirable merits, and the 
important moral influences on the society 
of that time, of the “ New Heloise,” there- 
fore I am bound to think Saint Preux a 
very fine fellow, particularly fit to be a 
model and a hero for Young Ireland. Only 
on the principle that who drives fat oxen 
must himself be fat, can it be held that 
who writes on Danton must be himself in 
all circumstances a Dantonist. 

The most insignificant of literary con- 
tributions have a history and an origin ; 
and the history of these contributions is 
shortand simple enough. Carlyle with all 
the force of his humoristic genius had im- 
pressed upon his generation an essentially 
one-sided view both of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as a whole, and of the French think- 
ers of that century in particular. His essay 
on Diderot, his lecture on Rousseau, his 


chapters on Voltaire, with all their bril- 


liance, penetration, and incomparable 
satire, were the high-water mark in this 
country of the literary reaction against the 
French school of Revolution. Everybody 
knows the famous diatribes against the 
Bankrupt Century and all its men and 
all its works. Voltaire’s furies, Dide- 
rot’s indigestions, Rousseau’s nauseous 
amours, and the odd tricks and shifts of the 
whole of them and their company, ottered 
ready material for the boisterous horse- 
play of the transcendental humorist. Then 
the tide began to turn. Mr. Buckle’s 
book on the history of civilization had 
something to do with it. But it was the 
historical chapters in Comte’s “ Positive 
Philosophy ” that first opened the minds 
of many of us, who, five-and-twenty-years 
ago, were young men, to a very different 
judgment of the true place of those schools 
in the literary and social history of west- 
ern Europe. We learnt to perceive that 
though much in the thought and the lives 
of the literary precursors of the Revolu- 
tion laid them fairly open to Carlyle’s ban- 
ter, yet banter was not all, and even grave 
condemnation was notall. In essays, like 


mine, written from this point of view, and 
with the object of trying to trim the bal- 
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ance rather more correctly, it may well 
have been that the better side of the 
thinkers concerned was sometimes unduly 
dwelt upon, and their worse side unduly 
left in the background. It may well have 
been that an impression of personal adhe- 
sion was conveyed which only very par- 
tially existed, or even where it did not 
exist at all; that is a risk of misinterpre- 
tation which it is always hard for the his- 
torical critic to escape. There may have 
been a too eager tone; but to be a little 
eager is not a very bad vice at any age 
under the critical forty. There were some 
needlessly aggressive passages, and some 
sallies which ought to have been avoided, 
because they gave pain to good people. 
There was perhaps too much of the par- 
ticular excitement of the time. It was 
the date when “Essays and Reviews” 
was still thought a terrible explosive; 
when Bishop Colenso’s arithmetical tests 
as to the flocks and herds of the children 
of Israel were believed to be sapping not 
only the inspiration of the Pentateuch but 
the foundations of the faith and the 
Church; and when Darwin’s scientific 
speculations were shaking the civilized 
world. Some excitement was to be par- 
doned in days like those, and I am quite 
sure that one side needed pardon at least 
as much as the other. For the substan- 
tial soundness of the general views which 
I took of the French Revolutionary think- 
ers at that time, I feel no apprehension ; 
nor — some possible occasional phrases or 
sentences excepted and apart —do I see 
the smallest reason to shrink or to depart 
from any one of them. So far as one par- 
ticular reference may serve to illustrate 
the tenor of the whole body of criticism, 
the following lines, which close my chap- 
ter on the Encyclopedia, will answer the 
purpose as well as any others, and I shall 
perhaps be excused for transcribing 
them : — 

“An urgent social task lay before 
France and before Europe; it could not 
be postponed until the thinkers had 
worked out a scheme of philosophic com- 
pleteness. The thinkers did not seriously 
make any effort after this completeness. 
The Encyclopedia was the most serious 
attempt, and it did not wholly fail.. As I 
replace in my shelves this mountain of 
volumes, ‘dusky and huge, enlarging on 
the sight,’ ] have a presentiment that their 
pages will seldom again be disturbed by 
me or by others. They served a great 
purpose a hundred years ago. They are 
now a monumental ruin, clothed with all 
the profuse associations of history. It is 
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no Ozymandias of Egypt, king of kings, 
whose wrecked shape of stone and sterile 
memories we contemplate. We think 
rather of the grey and crumbling walls of 
an ancient stronghold, reared by the en- 
deavor of stout hands and faithful, whence 
in its own day and generation a band once 
went forth against barbarous hordes, to 
strike a blow for humanity and truth.” * 

It is gratifying to find that the same 
view of the work of these famous men, 
and of its relation to the social necessities 
of the time, commends itself to Mr. Lecky, 
who has since gone diligently and with 
a candid mind over the same ground.f 
Then where is the literary Jacobin? 

Of course, it is easy enough to fish out 
a sentence or a short passage here and 
there which, if taken by itself, may wear 
avery sinister look, and carry the most 
alarming impressions. 

Not many days ago a writer addressed 
a letter to the Zémes which furnishes a 
specimen of this kind of controversy. He 
gave himself the ambiguous designation 
of * Catholicus ;” but his stvle bore traces 
of the equivocally Catholic climate of 
Munich. His aim was the lofty and mag- 
nanimous one of importing theological 
prejudice into the great political dispute 
of the day ; in the interest, strange to say, 
of the Irish party who have been for ages 
the relentless oppressors of the Church to 
which he belongs, and who even now hate 
and despise it with all the virulence of a 
Parisian Red. This masked assailant 
conveys to the mind of the reader that I 
applaud and sympathize with the events 
of the winter of 1793, and more particu- 
larly with the odious procession of the 
Goddess of Reason at Notre Dame. He 
says, moreover, that I have “ the effrontery 
to imply that the horrible massacres of 
the Revolution... were ‘a very mild 
story compared with the atrocities of the 
Jews or the crimes of Catholicism.’” No 
really honest and competent disputant 
would have hit on “ effrontery ” as the note 
of the passage referred to, if he had had 
its whole spirit and drift before him. The 
reader shall, if he pleases, judge fer him- 
self. After the words just quoted, I go 
on to say:— 

“ Historical recriminations, however, 
are not edifying. It is perfectly fair, 
when Catholics talk of the atheist Terror, 
to rejoin that the retainers of Anjou and 
Montpensier slew more men and women 
on the first day of the Saint Bartholomew, 


* Diderot, i. 247. 
t See his vol. vi. 305, e¢ seg. 
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than perished in Paris through the years 
I. and II. But the retort does us no good 
beyond the region of dialectic. Some of 
the opinions of Chaumette were full of en- 
lightenment and hope. But it would be 
far better to share the superstitious opin- 
ions of a virtuous and benignant priest, 
like the bishop in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Misé- 
rables,’ than to hold these good opinions 
of Chaumette, as he held them, with a 
rancorous intolerance, a reckless disre- 
gard of the rights and feelings of others, 
and a shallow forgetfulness of all that 
great and precious part of our nature that 
lies out of the domain of the logical un- 
derstanding. ... In every family where 
a mother sought to have her child bap- 
tized, or where sons and daughters sought 
to have the dying spirit of the old consoled 
by the last sacrament, there sprang up a 
bitter enemy to the government which had 
closed the churches and proscribed the 
priests. How could a society whose spir- 
itual life had been nourished in the solemn 
mysticism of the Middle Ages suddenly 
turn to embrace a gaudy paganism? The 
common self-respect of humanity was 
outraged by apostate priests .. . as they 
filed before the Cenvention, led by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and accompanied by 
rude acolytes bearing piles of the robes 
and the vessels of silver and gold with 
which they had once served their holy 
office.” * 

Where is the effontery, the search for 
methods in the Reign of Terror, the ap- 
plause for revolutionary models? Such 
inexcusable perversion of a writer’s mean- 
ing for an evanescent political object — 
and a very shabby object too — is enough 
to make one think that George III. knew 
what he was talking about, when he once 
delivered himself of the saying, that “ pol- 
itics are a trade for a rascal, not for a 
gentleman.” 

Let me cite another more grotesque 
piece of irrelevancy with a similar drift. 
Some months ago the present writer 
chanced to express an opinion upon Welsh 
disetablishment. Wales, at any rate, 
would seem to be far enough away from 
“ Emile,”’ “ Candide,” the Law of Prairial, 
and the Committee of Public Safety. The 
Times, however, instantly said f that it 
would be affectation to express any sur- 
prise, because my unfortunate “theories 
and principles, drawn from French sources | 
and framed on French models, all tend 
to the disintegration of comprehensive 
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political organizations and the encourage- 
ment of arrangements based on the minor 
peculiarities of race or dialect.” Was 
there ever in the world such prodigious 
nonsense? What French sources, what 
French models? If French models point 
in any one direction rather than another, 
it is away from disintegration and straight 
towards centralization. Everybody knows 
that this is one of the most notorious 
facts of French history from the days 
of Lewis XI. or Cardina! Richelieu down 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. So far from 
French models encouraging “arrange- 
ments based on the minor peculiarities of 
race and dialect,” France is the first great 
example in modern history, for good or for 
evil, of a persevering process of national 
unification, and the firm suppression of all 
provincial particularismus. This is not 
only true of French political leaders in 
general ; it is particularly true of the Jaco- 
bin leaders. Rousseau himself, I admit, 
did in one place point in the direction of 
confederation ; but only in the sense that 
for freedom on the one hand, and just 
administration on the other, the unit should 
not be too large to admit of the participa- 
tion of the persons concerned in the man- 
agement of their own public affairs. If 
the Jacobins had not been overwhelmed 
by the necessity of keeping out the invad- 
ers, they might have developed the germ 
of truth in Rousseau’s loose way of stating 
the expediency of decentralization. As it 
was, above all other French schools, the 
Jacobins dealt most sternly with particu- 
larist pretensions. Of all men, these sup- 
posed masters, teachers, and models of 
mine are least to be called separatists. 
To them more than to any other of the 
Revolutionary parties the great heresy of 
Federalism was most odious; .and if I 
were a faithful follower of the Jacobin 
model, I should have least patience with 
nationalist sentiment whether in Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, and should most rigor- 
ously insist on that cast-iron incorporation 
which, as it happens, in the case of Ireland 
I believe to be equally hopeless and unde- 
sirable. This explanation, therefcre, of 
my favor for Welsh disestablishment is 
as absurdly ignorant as it is far-fetched 
and irrelevant. 

The logical process is worth an instant’s 
examination. The positionis no less than 
this, — that to attempt truly to appreciate 
the place and the value in the history of 
thought and social movements of men who 
have been a hundred years in their graves, 
and to sympathize with certain sides and 
certain effects of their activity under the 
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peculiar circumstances in which French 
society then found itself, is the same thing 
as binding yourself to apply their theories 
and to imitate their activity, under an en- 
tirely heterogeneous set of circumstances, 
in a different country, and in a society 
with wholly dissimilar requirements. That 
is the argument if we straighten it out. 
The childishness of any such contention 
is so obvious, that I should be ashamed 
of reproducing it, were it not that this very 
contention has made its appearance at my 
expense several times a month for the last 
two years in all sorts of important and 
respectable prints. 

For instance, it appears that I once said 
somewhere that Danton looked on at the 
doings of his bloodier associates with 
“sombre acquiescence.” Argal, it was 
promptly pointed out—and I espy the 
dark phrase constantly adorning leading 
articles to this day —the man who said 
that Danton sombrely acquiesced in the 
doings of Billaud, Collot, and the rest, 
must of necessity, being of a firm and log- 
ical mind, himself sombrely acquiesce in 
moonlighting and cattle-houghing in Ire- 
land. Apart from the curious compulsion 
of the reasoning, what is the actual state 
of the case? Acquiescence is hardly a 
good description of the mood of a politi- 
cian who scorns delights and lives labori- 
ous days in actively fighting for a vigorous 
policy and an effective plan which, as he 
believes, would found order in Ireland on 
anew and more hopeful base. He may 
be wrong, but where is the acquiescence, 
whether sombre or serene? 

The equally misplaced name of fatalism 
is sometimes substituted for acquiescence, 
in criticisms of this stamp. In any such 
sense anybody is a fatalist who believes 
in a relation between cause and effect. 
If it is fatalism to assume that, given a 
certain chain of social or political antece- 
dents, they will inevitably be followed by 
a certain chain of consequences, then 
every sensible observer of any series or 
events is a fatalist. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the extension of the franchise, and 
secret ballot, have within the last sixty 
years completely shifted the balance of 
political power in Ireland. Land legisla- 
tion has revolutionized the conditions of 
ownership. These vast and vital charges 
in Ireland have been accompanied by the 
transfer of decisive power from aristocracy 
to numbers in Great Britain, and Great 
Britain is arbiter, Is it fatalism or is it 
common sense, to perceive that one new 
effect of new causes so potent must be the 
necessity of changing the system of Irish 
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government? To dream that you could 
destroy the power of the old masters with- 
out finding new, and that having invited 
the nation to speak you could continue to 
ignore the national sentiment, was and 
is the very height of political folly, and 
the longer the dream is persisted in the 
ruder will be the awakening. Surely the 
stupidest fatalism is far more truly to be 
ascribed to those who insist that Ireland 
was eternally predestined to turmoil, con- 
fusion, and torment; that there alone the 
event defies calculation; and that, how- 
ever wisely, carefully, and providently you 
modify or extinguish causes, in Ireland, 
though nowhere else, effects will still sur- 
vive with shape unaltered and force una- 
bated. 

No author has a right to assume that 
anybody has read all his books or any of 
them, but he may reasonably claim that 
he shail not be publicly classified, labelled, 
catalogued, and placed in the shelves, on 
the strength of half of his work, and that 
half arbitrarily selected. If it be permit- 
ted to me without excess of egotism to 
name the masters to whom I went to 
school in the days of early manhood, so 
far from being revolutionists and terror- 
ists, they belonged entirely to the oppo- 
sitecamp. Austin’s “ Jurisprudence ” and 
Mill’s “Logic” and “ Utilitarianism” 
were everything, and Rousseau’s “ Social 
Contract” was nothing. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, I never said a 
word about “ natural rights ” in any piece 
of practical public business in all my life ; 
and when that famous phrase again made 
its naked appearance on the platform three 
or four years ago, it gave me as much 
surprise and dismay as if I were this af- 
ternoon to meet a deinotherium shambling 
down Parliament Street. Mill was the 
chief influence for me, as he was for most 
of my contemporaries in those days. Ex- 
perience of life and independent use of 
one’s mind — which he would have been 
the most ready of men to applaud — have 
since, as is natural, led to many important 
corrections and deductions in Mill’s polit- 
ical and philosophical teaching. But then 
we were disciples, and not critics; and 
nobody will suppose that the admirer of 
Wordsworth, the author of the essay on 
Coleridge, and of the treatise on repre- 
sentative government, the administrator 
in the most bureaucratic and authoritative 
of public services, was a terrorist or an 
unbridled democrat, or anything else but 
the most careful and rationalistic of polit- 
ical theorizers. It was Mill who first heid 
up for my admiration the illustrious man 
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whom Austin enthusiastically called the 
“godlike Turgot,” and it was he who en- 
couraged me to make a study of that great 
and inspiring character. I remember the 
suspicion and the murmurings with which 
Louis Blanc, then living in brave and hon- 
orable exile in London, and the good 
friend of so many of us, and who was really 
aliterary Jacobin to the tips of his fingers, 
remonstrated against that piece of what 
he thought grievously misplaced glorifica- 
tion. Turgot was, indeed, a very ‘singular 
hero with whom to open the career of lit- 
erary Jacobin. So was Burke, — the au- 
thor of those wise sentences that still ring 
in our ears: “ Zhe guestion with me ts, 
not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether it is 
not your interest to make them happy. Tt 
ts not what a lawyer tells me I may do, 
but what humanity, reason, and justice 
tell me I ought to do. Nobody shall per- 
suade me, where a whole people are con- 
cerned, that acts of lenity are not means 
of conciliation.” Burke, Austin, Mill, 
Turgot, Comte, — what strange sponsors 
for the “theories and principles of the 
Terror”! 

What these opinions came to, roughly 
speaking, was something to this effect: 
that the power alike of statesmen and of 
publicists over the course of affairs is 
strictly limited; that institutions and 
movements are not capable of immediate 
or indefinite modification by any amount 
of mere will; that political truths are al- 
ways relative, and never absolute; that 
the test of practical, political, or social 
proposals is not their conformity to ab- 
stract ideals, but to convenience, utility, 
expediency, and occasion; that for the 
reformer, considerations of time and place 
may be paramount; and finally, as Mill 
himself has put it, that government is al- 
ways either in the hands, or passing into 
the hands, of whatever is the strongest 
power in society, and that what this power 
is, and shall be, depends less on institu- 
tions than institutions depend upon it. If 
I were pressed for an illustration of these 
principles at work, inspiring the minds 
and guiding the practice of responsible 
statesmen in great transactions of our own 
day and generation, I should point to the 
sage, the patient, the triumphant action of 
Abraham Lincoln in the emancipation of 
the negro slaves. However that may be, 
contrast a creed of this kind with the 
abstract, absoiute, geometric, unhistoric, 
peremptory notions and reasonings that 
formed the stock in trade of most, ‘though 
not quite all, of the French Revolutionists, | 


| alike in action and in thought. It is plain 


that they are the direct opposite and con- 
tradictory of one another. 

To clench the matter by chapter and 
verse, I should like to recall what I have 
said of these theories and principles in 
their most perfect and most important 
literary version. How have I described 
Rousseau’s social contract? It placed, I 
said, the centre of social activity else- 
where than in careful and rational ex- 
aminations of social conditions, and care- 
ful and rational effort to modify them. 
It substituted a retrograde aspiration for 
direction, and emotion for the discov- 
ery of law. It overlooked the crucial 
difficulty — namely, how to summon new 
force, without destroying the sound parts 
of a structure which it has taken many 
generations to erect. Its method was 
geometric instead of being historic, and 
hence its “desperate absurdity.” Its 
whole theory was constructed with an 
imperfect consideration of the qualities 
of human nature, and with too narrow 
a view of society. It ignored the great 
fact that government is the art of wisely 
dealing with huge groups of conflicting 
interests, of hostile passions, of hardly 
reconcilable aims, of vehemently opposed 
forces. It “gives us not the least help 
towards the solution of any of the prob- 
lems of actual government.” 

Such language as all this is hardly that 
of a disciple to a master, in respect of 
theories and principles which he is mak- 
ing his own for the use of a lifetime. 
“There has been no attempt” [in these 
pages], I said in winding up, “to palliate 
either the shallowness or the practical 
mischievousness of the social contract. 
But there is another side to its influence. 
We should be false to our critical prin- 
ciple, if we do not recognize the historical 
effect of a speculation scientifically value- 
less.” Any writer would have stamped 
himself as both unfit for the task that I 
had undertaken, and entirely below the 
level of the highest critical standard of 
the day, if he had fora moment dreamed 
of taking any other point of view. 

As for historical hero-worship, after 
Carlyle’s fashion, whether with Jacobin 
idols or any other, it is a mood of mind 
that must be uncongenial to anybody who 
had ever been at all under the influence 
of Mill. Without being so foolish as to 
disparage the part played by great men in 
great crises, we could have no sympathy 
with the barbaric and cynical school, who 





make greatness identical with violence, 
| force,and mere iron will. Cromwell said, 
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in vindication of himself, that England 
had need of a constable, and it was true. 
The constable, the soldier, the daring 
counsellor at the helm, are often necessi- 
ties of the time. It is often a necessity 
of the time that the energy of a nation or 
of a movement should gather itself upina 
resolute band ora resolute chief; as the 
revolutionary energy of France gathered 
itself up in the greater Jacobins, or that 
of England in Oliver Cromwell. Goethe 
says that nature bids us “Zake all, but 
pay.” Revolutions and heroes may give 
us all, but not without price. This is at 
the best, and the best is the exception. 
The grandiose types mostly fail. In our 
own day, people talk, for example, with 
admiration of Cromwell’s government in 
Ireland, — as if it were a success, instead 
of being one of the worst chapters in the 
whole history of Irish failure. It was 
force carried to its utmost. Hundreds 
were put to the sword, thousands were 
banished to be slaves of the planters in 
the West Indies, and the remnant were 
driven miserably off into the desolate 
wilds of Connaught. But all this only 
prepared the way for further convulsions 
and deadlier discontent. 

It is irrational to contrast Carlyle’s 
heroes, Cromwell, Mirabeau, Frederick, 
Napoleon, with men like Washington or 
Lincoln. The circumstances were differ- 
ent. The conditions of public use and 
of personal greatness were different. But 
if we are to talk of ideals, heroes, and 
models, I, for one, should hardly look to 
France at all. Jefferson was no flatterer 
of George Washington; but his character 
of Washington comes far nearer to the 
right pattern of a great ruler than can be 
found in any of Carlyle’s splendid dithy- 
rambs, and it is no waste of time to recall 
and to transcribe it: — 


His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
strong, though not so acute as that of a New- 
ton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, 
no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow 
in operation, being little aided by invention or 
imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence 
the common remark of his officers, of the 
advantage he derived from councils of war, 
where hearing all suggestions, he selected 
whatever was best; and certainly no general 
ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But if deranged during the course of the 
action, if any member of his plan was dislo- 
cated by sudden circumstances, he was slow 
in a readjustment. He was incapable of fear, 
meeting personal dangers with the calmest 
unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in 
his character was prudence, never acting until 
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every circumstance, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a 
doubt, but when once decided, going through 
with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. 
His integrity was most pure, his justice the 
most inflexible I have ever known; no mo- 
tives of interest or consanguinity, of friend- 
ship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, and a great man. His temper 
was naturally irritable and high toned; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm 
and habitual ascendency over it. 

In conclusion, the plain truth is that all 
parallels, analogies, and similitudes be- 
tween the French Revolution, or any part 
or phase of it, and our affairs in Ireland 
are moonshine. For the practical poli- 
tician his problem is always individual. 
For his purposes history never repeats 
itself. Human nature, doubtless, has a 
weakness for a precedent; it is a weak- 
ness to be respected. But there is no 
such thing as an essential reproduction of 
social and political combinations of cir- 
cumstance. To talk about Robespierre 
in Ireland is just as idle as it was in 
Robespierre to harangue about Lycurgus 
and Brutus in Paris. To compare the 
two is to place Ireland under a preposter- 
ous magnifying-glass of monstrous dimen- 
sion. Nor is disparity of scale the only 
difference, vital as that is. In no one of 
the leading characteristics of a community 
in a state of ferment, save the odium that 
surrounds the landlords, and that not uni- 
versal, does Ireland to-day really resemble 
the France of a hundred yearsago. Man- 
ners, ideas, beliefs, traditions, crumbling 
institutions, rising aspirations, the order- 
ing of castes and classes, the rivalry of 
creeds, the relations with the governing 
power —all constitute elements of such 
radical divergence as to make comparison 
for any more serious purpose than giving 
a conventional and familiar point to a sen- 
tence, entirely worthless. 

It is pure dilettantism, again, to seek 
the moral of Irish commotions in the in- 
surrection of La Vendée. That, as some- 
body has said, was like a rising of the 
ancient Gauls at the voice of the Druids, 
and led by their great chiefs. It will be 
time enough to compare La Vendée with 
Ireland when the peasantry take the field 
against the British government with Beres- 
fords, Fitzgeralds, and Bourkes at their 
head. Ifthe Vendéans had risen to drive 
out the Charettes, the Bonchamps, the 
Larochejacquelins, the parallel would have 
been nearer the mark. The report of the 
Devon Commission, the green pamphlet 
containing an account of the famous three 
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days’ discussion between O’Connell and 
Butt in the Dublin Corporation in 1843, 
or half a dozen of Lord Clare’s speeches 
between 1793 and 1800, will give a clearer 
insight into the Irish problem than a 
bushel of books about the Vendéan or any 
other episode of the Revolution. 

Equally frivolous is it, for any useful pur- 
pose of practical enlightenment, to draw 
parallels between the action of the Catho- 
lic clergy in Ireland to-day and that of the 
French clergy on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. There is no sort of force in the 
argument that because the French clergy 
fared ill at the Revolution,* therefore the 
Irish clergy will fare ill when self-govern- 
ment is bestowed on Ireland. Such talk 
is mere ingenious guess-work at best, 
without any of the foundations of a true 
historical analogy. The differences be- 
tween the two cases are obvious, and they 
go to the heart of the matter. For in- 
stance, the men who came to the top of 
affairs in France were saturated both with 
speculative unbelief for one thing, and 
with active hatred of the Church for an- 
other. In Ireland, on the contrary, there 
is no speculative unbelief, as O’Connell 
used so constantly to boast; and the 
Church being poor, voluntary, and in- 
tensely national and popuiar, has nour- 
ished none of those gross and swollen 
abuses which provoked the not unreason- 
able animosity of revolutionary France. 
In truth, it is with precisely as much or 
as little reason that most of the soothsay- 
ers and prognosticators of evil take the 
directly opposite line. Instead of France 
these choose, as they have an equally good 
right to do, to look for precedents to Spain, 
Belgium, or South America. Why not? 
They assure us, in their jingling phrase, 
that Home Rule means Home Rule, that 
the priests will be the masters, and that 
Irish autonomy is only another name for 
the reign of bigotry, superstition, and ob- 
scurantism., One of these two mutually 
destructive predictions has just as much 
to say for itself as the other, and no more. 
We may leave the prophets to fight it out 
between them while we attend to our busi- 
ness, and examine facts and probabilities 


as they are, without the aid of capriciously | 


adopted precedents and fantastical anal- 
ogies. 

Parallels from France, or anywhere else, 
may supply literary amusement; they may 


* The Church did not fare so very ill, after all. The 
State, in 1790, undertook the de bts of the Church to 
the tune of 130,000,000 livres, and assured it an annual 
Budget of rather more than that amount. (Boiteau’s 
Etat de la France, p. 202.) 





furnish a weapon in the play of contro- 
versy. They shed no light and do no 
service as we confront the solid facts of 
the business to be done. Louis the Four- 
teenth was the author of a very useful and 
superior commonplace when he wrote: 
“* No man who is badly informed can avoid 
reasoning badly. I believe that whoever 
is rightly instructed, and rightly persuaded 
of all the facts, would never do anything 
else but what he ought.” Another great 
French ruler, who, even more than Louis, 
had a piercing eye for men and the world 
of action, said that the mind of a gen- 
eral ought to be like a field-glass, and as 
clear; to see things exactly as they are, 
et jamais se faire des tableaux, — never 
to compose the objects before him into 
pictures. The same maxim is nearly as 
good for the man who has to conquer dif- 
ficulties in the field of government; and 
analogies and parallels are one way of 
substituting pictures for plans and charts. 
Just because the statesman’s problem is 
individual, history can give him little help. 
I am not so graceless as to depreciate his- 
tory or literature either for public or for 
private persons. “ You are a man,” Na- 
poleon said to Goethe; and there is no 
reason why literature should prevent the 
reader of books from being a man; why it 
should blind him to the great practical 
truths that the end of life is not to think 
but to will; that everything in the world 
has its decisive moment, which statesmen 
know and seize ; that the genius of politics, 
as a great man of letters truly wrote, has 
not “All or Nothing” for its motto, but 
seeks on the contrary to extract the great- 
est advantage from situations the most 
compromised, and never flings the helve 
after the hatchet. Like literature the use 
of history in politics is to refresh, to open, 
to make the mind generous and hospit- 
able; to enrich, to impart flexibility, to 
quicken and nourish political imagination 
and invention, to instruct in the common 
difficulties and the various experiences of 
government; to enable a statesman to 
place himself at a general and spacious 
standpoint. All this, whether it be worth 
much or little, and it is surely worth much, 
is something wholly distinct from directly 
aiding a statesman in the performance of 
a specific task. Insuch a case an analogy 
from history, if he be not sharply on his 
guard, is actually more likely than not to 
mislead him. 1 certainly do not mean the 
history of the special problem itself. Of 
that he cannot possibly know too much, 
nor master its past course and foregone 
bearings too thoroughly. Ireland is a 
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great standing instance. There is no more 
striking example of the disastrous results 
of trying to overcome political difficulties 
without knowing how they came into exist- 


ence, and where they have their roots. | 
| She herself died while he was still a child; 


The only history that furnishes a clue in 
Irish questions is the history of Ireland. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
WILLIAM BARNES. 


DorsET is proud of William Barnes. 
It is not too much to say a wider England 
owes him affectionate remembrance. His 
poems in the dialect of his native county 
made his name popular, but he himself 
was much more than the best of them. He 
was an admirable type of a class which no 
country is wise to forget — a man of orig- 
inal faculty, of abounding knowledge, 
eager-thoughted, large-hearted, yet con- 
tent to discharge the duties which fell to 
him without thought of place or gain. 
Such men are the salt of a people. 

The biography, by one of his daughters, 
recently published, will be a surprise to 
many readers; it is a worthy memorial, 
written with modest and graceful reserve, 
yet with full recognition of his various 
work.* ; 

The Vale of Blackmore is one of the 
choicest parts of Dorsetshire. Here the 
poet was born; his childhood was nur- 
tured in its old-world ways, his genius 
found first food in its sequestered beauty. 
His father wasa tenant-farmer. The first 
Dorset Barnes is said to have come south- 
ward in the train of King John. There 
are records which show that in the time 
of Henry VIII. a certain William Barnes 
had a grant of land in these parts for ser- 
vice rendered to the king. The family 
took root and flourished, but in the course 
of years lost its position. Thus it came 
about that in 1800, Rushay, a farm near 
Pentridge, was the birthplace of William 
Barnes. His father began life an orphan, 
with the charge of three small sisters, and 
acquitted himself honorably in the strug: 
gle. His mother, Grace Scott, of Fife- 
head Neville, is described as “a woman 
of refined tastes, and with an inherent 
love of art and poetry.” Itis told of her 
that she used to grieve over her boy, for 
in those earliest years he was small and 
delicate. As she took his little tapering 


* The Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist. 
his Daughter, Lucy Baxter (** Leader Scoit.’’). 
acmillan. 
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‘fingers into hers, she would sigh “ Poor 





child! how will he ever gain his living?” 
But said one rural comforter, ‘“‘ Never you 
mind what he looks like ; he’ll get his liv- 
ing by learning-books, and such like.” 


but doubtless the boy drew from her much 
of the inspiration of his manhood. The 
little lad learned his letters at the vil- 
lage dame school, but he learned much 
more as he wandered in the fields and by 
the riverside. Afterwards he went daily to 
Sturminster, where he attended a gram- 
mar school in which both girls and boys 
were taught. Suddenly the world broke 
upon him ina new light. A local solicitor, 
wanting a boy to copy deeds in a good 
hand, called at the school to inquire for 
one. The choice fell upon Barnes, and, 
with the concurrence of his father, he was 
quickly transferred to Mr. Dashwood’s 
office. Three or four years later we find 
him removing to the office of Mr. Coombs, 
at Dorchester. Both lawyers remained 
among his iifelong friends, 

These stages are chiefly of interest now 
as marking the limitations under which he 
began his course. There was nothing 
in these external relations to prompt the 
accumulations of knowledge for which he 
afterwards became remarkable. His learn- 
ing seems to have been almost as much 
a fruit of his genius as his poetry. The 
impulse to acquire came from within. We 
have no full account of the successive steps 
by which he advanced. This lad of eigh- 
teen does not appear to have planned archi- 
tecturally or built by system; he reared 
his habitation of wisdom by an instinct 
akin to that with which the birds build ; 
no straw or twig of fact escaped him, and 
almost unconsciously he wove whatever he 
came across into a fitting home for his 
own living thoughts. This activity of 
mind was one of the most notable features 
of his life. He read with avidity; out of 
office hours he was always learning some- 
thing. Now it was music from the organ- 
ist, and now classics from the clergyman. 
At Dorchester the rector of St. Peter’s 
gave him access to his library, and helped 
him by evening lessons to lay the founda- 
tion of his philological studies. Presently 
he began to write poetry. In 1822 he 
published “Orra, a Lapland Tale,” the 


icosts of which venture were in part de- 


frayed by his first efforts in wood engrav- 
ing. In thisart he had acquired sufficient 
skill to supply some blocks for a local 
volume, and it remained an. occasional 
means of replenishing his exchequer or of 
recreation with him, At this time he 
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enjoyed the stimulating and helpful influ- 
ence of congenial companions. 

There was soon another light on his 
horizon, clothing the landscape with a 
dreamy glow. A certain young girl, with 
mother and sister, had descended from the 
stage-coach as it stopped in the High 
Street of Dorchester. William Barnes 
had chanced to see that inspiring vision 
as he was passing down the street. The 
unbidden thought flashed upon him —as 
he afterwards often told his children — 
“That shall be my wife.” So it was to 
prove, and with results of happiness rarely 
following on such prophetic ecstasy. The 
family to which the young lady belonged 
were about to take up their abode in the 
town; but it is not known how long it was 
before he discovered that her name was 
Julia Miles, nor when the two first became 
acquainted. Four years later he was be- 
trothed to her, but yet five years more 
passed before their marriage. This in- 
tervening period of patient waiting was for 
the most parta time of sunshine. Nature 
spoke to him with sweeter and more pen- 
etrating voices. He saw with clearer eyes. 
Who can doubt that the inspiration of 
those days abides in many a rustic scene 
of his later poems ? 

Meanwhile other changes awaited him. 
There was a vacancy in the mastership of 
a school at Mere, in Wiltshire, where the 
friend who shared his rooms had been 
educated. This friend strongly recom- 
mended Barnes for the post. The opening 
seemed to promise more for his future 
than the lawyer’s office, and accordingly 
Barnes applied for and obtained the ap- 
pointment. His private studies had 
equipped him with the necessary knowl- 
edge ; he had now to learn by experience 
the equally necessary, but too much neg- 
lected, art of teaching. The year 1823 saw 
him settled at Mere; he lived in lodgings, 
the school being held in a large public 
room. His reading now took still wider 
range. “I took up in turn,” we find him 
writing in one of his note-books, “ Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and German. I 
began Persian, with Lee’s grammar, and 
for a little time Russian, which, as being 
wanting in old lore, I soon cast off.” In 
order to improve himself in the languages, 
he began to make brief daily notes in Ital- 
ian or German. These, by the way, were 
continued to the end of his life, and have 
survived to render material aid to his 
biographer. 

At length, in 1827, Julia Miles was 
brought home in triumph. Chantry House, 
where she set up her domestic throne, was 





a roomy old building, which before the 
Reformation had been used as a chantry, 
or priest’s residence. It is a beautiful 
picture which his daughter draws of the 
idyllic years that now dawned on them. 


Chantry House was a roomy old Tudor 
building, with large oak wainscoted rooms, 
whose wide stone-mullioned windows were en- 
twined with greenery. It had a large garden 
and lawn, at the bottom of which ran a flow- 
ing stream, here widening into a pond over- 
shadowed with trees. Here were trout and 
dace, and sometimes a flight of wild ducks or 
other birds would swim by. Near this pond 
was a favorite nook where William Barnes 
often came with his Petrarch in his pocket to 
pass a few happy leisure moments. The lawn 
was always mowed by his busy scythe, and he 
rose early in the spring and summer mornings 
to cultivate his garden. A frequent entry in 
the Italian diary is the word ‘‘ Zafpanao”’ 
(digging), or ‘‘ Gathered my apricots and took 
some to our friends.’’ . . . In these days the 
young couple were poor, but very happy. 

The school was increasing, but the hus- 
band spent his spare time in engraving, 
and with the proceeds of this work of his 
leisure would buy trinkets or plate for his 
wife. ‘ Nothing came amiss to him, from 
making garden arbors and carved chairs 
for his wife, and dolls’ cradles and car- 
riages for his children, to the turning out 
of Latin epigrams.” He was full of in- 
ventive ideas. A favorite amusement was 
his lathe. His artistic leanings he showed 
in painting the doors of his house. As to 
music, he played the flute, violin, and 
piano, and was for a while organist at the 
village church, and a valuable member of 
its choir. He wrote songs and set them. 
Once a dramatic inspiration seized him, 
and he composed two comedies. But 
there was no cessation in his severer stud- 
ies. The names of the books he read 
would go some way to make a catalogue, 
and ever as the years advanced, and there 
came greater breadth of knowledge, there 
was stronger purpose in his work. 

We have spoken of the school, but not 
said much of the teacher. Let us antici- 
pate a little. In 1835 William Barnes re- 
turned to Dorchester, with the belief that 
he had “ strengthened his teaching power,” 
and that there was an opening for a board- 
ing-school, which would give him larger 
scope. First in Durngate Street, and 
afterwards in South Street, he gathered 
new pupils around him. There was a 
breath of genuine life in the educational 
world of that day. The great work of Dr. 
Arnold at Rugby was not without its influ- 
ence in other spheres; but there were men 
in humbler places who were animated by 
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a like spirit. The reaction against pedan- 
try and mere scholasticism was beginning 
to be felt; and equally marked was the 
change when the sterner discipline of the 
authoritative centuries began to be relaxed 
by the milder persuasives of a more scien- 
tific age. Barnes was himself steeped in 
antique lore, his brain was a conglomerate 
of curious learning, but his heart was 
alive to all true wants of men. Accord- 
ingly he lived in sympathy with his boys. 
“ His theory was that minds should be 
trained and not crammed; that the school 
curriculum ought to contain the germs of 
all the knowledge which the man would 
require in after life.” In many particulars 
he anticipated the demands of later teach- 
ers; as, for example, in the place he gave 
to science, and in the attempts he made to 
clothe geography and history with reality 
and interest. One passage describes his 
system of moral training :— 

No obligatory tasks, no caning (except 
solely, and seldom, for lying), no restrictions 
and restraints, except only the natural conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. If a boy had done 
badly it lay entirely with himself to retrieve 
his position. The only visible register was 
an invention of the master’s own, called the 
**topograph.’’ It consisted of a large flat 
box, in which lay a board pierced with holes, 
and according to his want of diligence the peg 
was moved down, only to be put up again on 
the completion of a voluntary task. Ofcourse, 
if the boy were too careless to redeem it he 
could leave it, but a low standing was a kind 
of disgrace which they all felt so keenly that 
generally the boys lost no time in reinstating 
themselves. To have one’s peg in the ‘‘ blues ”’ 
caused the loss of a holiday; that a peg 
reached the ‘‘ blacks ’’ was a thing almost un- 
heard of. 

Barnes had a grave conviction that each 
life must shape its own issues. Often- 
times, therefore, he left the responsibility 
of choice and action to the boy, assuming 
that he had the knowledge by which to 
direct his course. This quaint piece of 
concrete teaching was a parable of results 
which many of his pupils were not slow to 
note. On other subjects he was not con- 
tent to follow the curriculum of ordinary 
schools. His ideas were from time to 
time embodied in schoolbooks of his own 
production. In all, his aim was to reach 
a simpler or more philosophic system, for 
the better training of his pupils “to be 
reasoning and reasonable men.” How far 
he succeeded is too intricate a subject 
for discussion here. If his works have 
fallen into forgetfulness, it must yet be 
said that they contained germs of living 
thought. 
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It was as a contributor to the Dorset 
County Chronicle that William Barnes be- 
gan to write on various subjects. His 
connection with the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine extended over a long period. He 
subsequently rendered valuable aid to the 
Retrospective Review, and his ready mind, 
producing article, pamphlet, book — rang- 
ing over wide fields and into untrodden 
recesses of knowledge — found ever from 
time to time fresh channels of expression. 
We can but gather into a brief note the 
names of a few of his most important 
works. 

Perhaps the first place belongs to the 
“ Philological Grammar,” published in 
1854, which was “ grounded upon English 
and formed from a comparison of more 
than sixty languages ;” and designed as 
“an Introduction to the Science of Gram- 
mar in all Languages.” ‘The germ of this 
treatise is found in a small book “ On the 
Laws of Case,” which he brought out in 
1841, based on a comparison of fourteen 
languages ; so far only had he then pushed 
his investigations. The theory which was 
shaping itself in his thought received 
further illustration the next year in his 
‘¢ Elements of English Grammar.” Many 
readings led him on to bolder conclusions. 
He had so firmly grasped the general prin- 
ciples of speech that, with the help of a 
dictionary for the root-words, he could 
learn to read or write a foreign language 
ina few weeks. No opportunity for ex- 
tending the area of comparison was lost. 
Having entered himself as a “ten years’ 
man” at Cambridge, he addressed himself 
to the university library with an omnivor- 
ous zeal. This scheme of a general gram- 
mar was, however, not new. It is not to 
be forgotten that the great Arnauld of 
Port Royal, nearly two hundred years be- 
fore, had labored in the same direction, 
though on a basis vastly less secure, be- 
cause so much narrower. Comparative 
philologists in these later times have laid 
bare many facts of vital importance to the 
subject. Yet the plea of William Barnes 
holds good to-day, that “inasmuch as the 
beings, actions, and relations of things 
and the mind and the organs of speech are 
the same in kind to all men upon earth, 
and a need of conformity to them is itself 
a law, so far it is clear that some common 
laws must hold in the formation of lan- 
guages; and the science of these laws, 
when they are unfolded, is grammar.” 

Another philological work on which he 
set store bore the quaint title of “ Tiw,” the 
god who gave name to the Teutonic race, 
and was “A View of the Roots and Stems 
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of the English as a Teutonic Tongue.” 
He seems to have believed that the roots 
of all tongues, if thoroughly investigated, 
would prove to be identical. A small vol- 
ume appealing to a wider circle embodied 
his ideas on “Britain and the Ancient 
Britons ;” and in this he contended that the 
ancient Britons could not have been the 
wild savages commonly depicted. In his 
survey he urges that the legends of Arthur 
could not have sprung from a wholly un- 
civilized people. “* The government of the 
Britons,” as he states it, “was a limited 
monarchy of a form affording the people 
the greatest freedom.” Another related 
subject was “Early England and the 
Saxon English,” to which he brought the 
conclusions of much original research. 
His books on “ English Speechcraft ” and 
on “ Redecraft,” or logic, both belonged to 
a later date, the latter being published in 
his eightieth year. 

This list does not complete the cata- 
logue of his productions. It is impossible 
to measure with any exactness his direct 
contributions to knowledge and science as 
distinguished from his “ views,” or to esti- 
mate precisely the influence exerted by 
his writings. These books were read only 
by the few. They belong for the most 
part to the range of experimental studies, 
of which it has often to be said that one 
man sows and another reaps, and that with 
the seed which falls on uncertain ground 
there is often intermingled the broken 
husk of imperfect wisdom. 

A desultory reader, straying into some 
of William Barnes’s more abstruse pages, 
might imagine that he had discovered the 
veritable Dryasdust. Let him turn aside 
for a moment and revise his conclusion 
in the light of this bright picture of the 
student-schoolmaster among his children. 


Among his educational labors William 
Barnes taught his sons to play marbles, and 
they had a great respect for his powers at 
‘*ring-taw,”’ until they learnt to beat him. 
He turned in his lathe three whip-tops in box- 
wood: avery large one for himself, a moderate- 
sized one for the elder boy, and a small one 
for the younger. The three used to adjourn 
to the children’s playroom in the garret, each 
armed with a leathern whip, and spend half 
an hour before breakfast in trying who could 
keep his top spinning the longest. It was 
only in after years that the sons began to think 
this game was instituted as much for their 
physical development as for amusement. 
Those children never had in the remotest 
corner of their memories the shadow of an 
unkind word from their father, who was as 
ready to play ‘‘ bears”’ with them as to study 
the deepest roots of language. 
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“The Poems of Rural Life in the Dor- 
set Dialect” are a singular contrast in 
their “unlettered”” simplicity to all this 
learning. Any full analysis of them would 
carry us beyond the possibilities of this 
sketch, which is intended to be biograph- 
ical rather than critical, They remind us 
of those murmurous streams of sparkling 
purity which one sometimes sees in stony 
places, laving the boulders with their 
music and rippling onward to their ap- 
pointed brook. The first of them were 
written in 1833. They attracted notice 
as they appeared from time to time in 
the Dorset County Chronicle. - The first 
series was published in 1844, and found 
its way into London circles, the enthu- 
siastic advocacy of the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
doing much to bring it before cultivated 
readers. A second collection was brought 
out in 1856, under the title of “ Hwomely 
Rhymes,” and a third in 1863.* From 
the first the dialect was a bar and puz- 
zlement to many people. Mrs. Norton 
besought her friend “to put some of them 
into more cockney English.” He did so 
far actually yield to similar requests from 
many quarters as to publish, in 1846, a 
volume of “ Poems, partly of Rural Life 
(in national English);” mark that char- 
acteristic phrase — “ xational English.” 
This contains some true poetry, but it is 
in part an adaptation of poems previously 
written in the dialect, and does not reach 
the level of the earlier series. One vital 
defect attaches to such translation — that 
the ideas and images natural and beautiful 
from rustic lips are not always so fitting 
under educated restraint; they lose the 
first impulse of life ; they may be clothed 
in the language of culture, but are not 
therefore cultured conceptions. 

Barnes himself stood up for the Dorset 
dialect with enthusiasm. He made no 
scruple as to his preferences. Coming 
fresh from his studies, he declared it to 
be “a broad and bold shape of the English 
language, as the Doric was of the Greek.” 
It is “rich in humor, strong in raillery and 
hyperbole, and altogether as fit a vehicle 
of rustic feeling and thought as the Doric 
is found in the Idylliaof Theocritus.” It 
is purer and more regular, he contends, 
than the dialect chosen as the national 
speech. The extent to which he sought 
to introduce Saxon words and modes into 
common parlance was one marked feature 
of his own strong individuality. ‘ 

The poems themselves were without 

* The three series are now issued in one volume, 


** Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect,”’ by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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doubt an inspiration—a natural product 
rather than a constrained composition. 
“ The writing of them,” he has said, “ was 
not work, but like the playing of music — 
the refreshment of mind from care or irk- 
someness.” His first uses of the dialect 
taught him its worth, and it presently be- 
came easier to him to clothe his thought 
in this rustic guise than in other forms. 
Yet there was much art in his verse. His 
biographer says that Petrarch was “his 
poetical companion, and in a great meas- 
ure the poet that first formed his style.” 
In his later work there are rhythmic forms 
adopted from remote associations — Teu- 
tonic, Bardic, and even Persian. Francis 
Palgrave, the professor of modern poetry 
at Oxford, has given it as his opinion that 
‘“‘ Horace himself does not round off his 
little odes with more finished and lively 
art.” “ This aged poet,” he wrote, “seems 
to me to stand second only to Tennyson 
in the last half century. He has a truth 
united always to beauty in his drawing of 
character and of country ways —a pure 
love of nature, such as one sees in the 
best Greek or Roman writers, exalted and 
rendered more tender by his devout Chris- 
tian spirit. 1 know not, also, if any of our 
poets have surpassed him in the number 
of original motives or pictures which his 
volumes display; his perfect sincerity of 
thought and style gives life and individ- 
uality to a hundred scenes of quiet life, 
lying all within the same little sphere, yet 
each shown with a grace of its own.” In 
some respects we think this praise exces- 
sive, especially when we remember the 
strong, deep, and sometimes tumultuous 
currents of life with which modern poetry 
is called to deal. But it is interesting to 
read this academic criticism by the side 
of bursts of admiration from humble folk, 
such as the domestic servant and the 
working shoemaker, whose letters are 
given in the biography. 

There is beyond question marvellous 
power of minute painting in these poems ; 
and that not only of outward circum- 
stances, but of inward life. In the first 
series the poet lives most within the range 
of rustic thought; but he is never far re- 
moved from it. If his own moods affect 
his choice of subject, they never betray 
him into falsities of expression. He is 
a poet of the realities, thoroughly pre- 
Raphaelite in his descriptions of natural 
scenery, and completely sympathetic in 
his portraitures of men. In freshness and 
purity of spirit he is like the May, but all 
the year finds voice in him. 

Apart from literature, these poems have 
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value as the most vivid picture which we 
have of rustic life. We could wish that 
they were as well known as those of Burns, 
for every page of them is a rebuke to the 
spirit that keeps classes apart. The es- 
sential oneness of men shows in them all. 
Bloomfield’s “ Farmer’s Boy” is artificial 
in comparison; even Clare tells little. 
Crabbe, though accounted “ Nature’s 
sternest painter, and its best,” does not 
so identify himself with the poor. But 
between him and Barnes there is a great 
contrast, for the darker shadows of crime 
and passion rarely overcloud the path of 
the Dorset poet. It may be asked, how- 
ever, Is this an ideal peasantry with which 
we make acquaintance? His own answer 
was that everything which he had written 
was true of some one in the classes de- 
scribed — that he was painting from life, 
though the level might be somewhat above 
the average. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Barnes had more than an imag- 
inative and sentimental interest in these 
Dorset laborers and their homes ; not only 
does his choice of subject presuppose, but 
the vividness of his portraiture implies a 
genuine sympathy. Yet it is interesting 
to note that the very first of the “dialect 
poems ” dealt with such practical points 
as the enclosure of commons and the allot- 
ment system. In 1849 he published a 
pamphlet entitled, “‘ Humilis Domus: 
Some Thoughts on the Abodes, Life, and 
Social Condition of the Poor, especially 
in Dorset.” It was a plea for reforms, 
and was not without its share of influence 
in the improvements which have since 
been made. 

Ten years later a volume appeared con- 
taining “ Views on Labor and Gold” — 
the substance of lectures which he had 
delivered — an attempt to base social sci- 
ence on Christian principles. Amongst 
other good things, it contains a noble plea 
for the shortening of the hours of labor, 
less applicable now, but so fitly expressing 
his ideal of patriotism — an ideal for every 
age — that we are tempted to quote a por- 
tion of it here. Speaking of the stern 
calls of daily labor, he complains that they 
“Jeave a man no evenings wherein his 
mind may wander free, while his body 
may rest on the bench by the cottage 
door, or by the hearth amid the gambols 
of his smiling children;” “no time to 
strengthen the hallowed bonds of kindred ; 
no time to solace himself with the gifts of 
his God — the domus et placens uxor ; no 
time to enlighten and purify his soul bya 
peaceful reading of the Word of Life.” 
And he urges that “if it is not healthy to 
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work forever at a business in which, for 
example, the thumb and fingers shall gain 
skill, while all the rest of the body shall 
wither from inaction, so neither is it good 
for the man cf soul and body to be holden 
too long in work in which the body only 
is in action, while the soul and mind are 
left in a dulness almost below rationality.” 
Then follows this passage : — 


It is to the house that we must look for the 
growth of the most lovely Christian graces ; 
the affections of kindred, a reverence for the 
kindly feelings, and a love of home, which in 
its full outgrowth becomes that bulwark of 
the safety of a community and constitutions, 
amor patria, the love of one’s fatherland. 
For what is England that she should be dear 
to me, but that she is the land that owns my 
county? Why should I love my county, but 
that it contains the village of my birth? Why 
should that village be hallowed in my mind, 
but that it holds the home of my childhood? 

The holy affection of kindred for kindred 
grows out of the happier hours of freedom 
and rest in house-life ; it rises out of the harm- 
less play of the summer evening; the cheerful 
talk that beguiles the stormy winter’s night, 
the daily teaching of a father’s and mother’s 
care, the godly exercises and talk of the Sab- 
bath; the love that so carefully folds up the 
little play-tired children on their evening beds, 
and gathers them with a smile to the morning 
meal. 

These graces therefore grow out of inci- 
dents and services for which some time, with 
freedom from toil, is needful. Good fathers 
and mothers (and there are good ones among 
the poor, and there would be more with a hap- 
pier house-life) are the best teachers of chjl- 
dren, and a good home is the best school for 
the formation of the mind. 

Let the poor therefore have some time, if it 
can anyhow be afforded to them, to seek light 
for their own minds, and grace for their own 
hearts, by reading or kindly talk, or at least to 
refresh their bodies and minds by an evening’s 
rest and peace, and to train their children in 
the wholesome love of English house-life and 
the social virtues ! 


These are words that recall Lord 
Shaftesbury’s pathetic plea on behalf of 
the Ten Hours Bill: “We ask but a 
slight relaxation of toil, @ t2me to live and 
a time to die, a time for those comforts 
that sweeten life, and a time for those 
duties that adorn it.” 


The midsummer of 1852 had been dark- 
ened by a sore calamity. In the journal 
there is this entry :— 

Monday, 21st. —Oh, day of overwhelming 
woe! That which I greatly dreaded has come 
upon me. God has withdrawn from me His 
choicest worldly gift. Who can measure the 
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greatness, the vastness of my loss? I am un- 
done. Lord, have mercy upon me. My dear- 
est Julia left me at 11.30 in the morning. 
This was a sorrow beyond man’s heal- 
ing, and it left its scars upon his spirit for 
many a year. There is a pathos, a deep 
undertone, in many of his poems attesting 
it. The occasional words in his diary have 
a grief almost too sacred for repetition. 
One fact must be told. “To the time of 
of his death the word Giu/éa was written 
like a sigh at the end of each day’s entry.” 
Every day for five-and-thirty years this 
one word gathered up the wealth of his 


devotion. Never song had so touching a 
refrain. It gives a newsignificance to the 


years of patient constancy which preceded 
marriage. 

The great medicine of the succeeding 
months was constant work “ out of school 
as well as init.’”” The second series of the 
* Dorset Poems” reveals how man and 
nature wore a different aspect to him. 
Philological studies do not open a fount 
of consolation to many men, but Barnes 
gave himself tothem. We have already 
indicated the general results of his re- 
searches. Let us follow now his home 
life to the end. As the years sped along 
their monotony was broken by an occa- 
sional visit to Cambridge or London, and 
by lectures or readings of his own poems 
in the surrounding towns; but he kept to 
old world ways, and had no share in any 
distant pilgrimage. There came a time of 
sore anxiety. It was a serious mattter 
that the burden of housekeeping had fallen 
upon his children; and now other cares 
grew gradually darker. The numbers of 
his school diminished. His poems had 
made him many friends, but these could 
not avert what seemed disaster. His 
books had brought him no return in 
money ; he had been content to receive 
£5 and a few copies tor the “ Philological 
Grammar,” and like terms satisfied him on 
other occasions. What publisher dare 
venture among the thorny thickets where 
he delved for * roots ” and such like? The 
poems remained his copyright, but were 
not yet productive. In 1861, a civil list 
pension of £70 was given him by Lord 
Palmerston. Another way was, however, 
being prepared for him. On thé comple- 
tion of his term as “a ten years’ man ” at 
Cambridge, he had been ordained, and two 
years later he had taken his degree of 
B.D. For a while he had done duty 
every Sunday as curate in a little village 
church near Dorchester. These ministra- 
tions had ceased under stress of necessity. 
But now the rectory of Came, in the same 
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neighborhood, becoming vacant, the living 
was Offered to him, and he accepted it. 
This was in 1862. “A curious instance 
of the irony of fate,” says his biographer, 
“marked the close of William Barnes’s 
teaching. The very week his last few 
scholars left him the lists came out in the 
Times, recording his pupil Tolbert’s name 
at the head of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and forthwith the master was 
deluged with letters offering pupils.” 

Something of the idyllic beauty of Mere 
was renewed in the life at Came; but, in- 
stead of the dew of the morning, the mel- 
low glow of the lengthening day was upon 
it. We cannot place William Barnes be- 
side George Herbert or John Keble; but 
these later years had characteristics of 
their own — they made manifest the gen- 
uine soul, the faith and charity, which no 
studies could supplant. Here isa glimpse 
of him on his village rounds : — 


It was pleasant to see him starting out to 
visit his district, a leather bag slung round his 
shoulders over his flowing cassock. . . . Some- 
times the well-filled pockets of the cassock 
coat bobbed against the comely, stockinged 
legs —for they were apt to be full of sweets 
tor the children—or now and then a doll 
might be seen with its head peering out of 
the clerical pocket. ‘Thus accoutred, he trod 
sturdily beneath the hawthorn-trees, and across 
the shadows of great elms in the park, and 
knocked with his stick at the cottage doors, 
when he reached them. The housewives were 
always glad to see him, and poured out all 
their confidences, sure of comfort and sym- 
pathy. If he did not come on the usual day 
they met him with a half reproach next time, 
‘** Ah, sir, we thought you had forgotten us.”’ 
The children would creep nearer and nearer, 
peeping into those big pockets, from which 
‘* goodies ’”? were wont to come. I do not be- 
lieve a child, however shy, was ever afraid of 
our ‘‘ parson.’’ 

He would leave his breakfast untasted, 
we are told, to visita sick person. Weath- 
er was never allowed to interfere with his 
parochial duties. It was one of his say- 
ings, “Oh! nonsense, how can the weather 
hurt us? We should be fit for nothing if 
we minded such trifles.” Or, ““Go out 
and rough it, then come home and enjoy a 
rest — you will have earned it.” He would 
talk with the cottagers on all points, reli- 
gious and political. Says one of his neigh- 
bors: ‘He always saw the best side of 
individuals, but he was not so lenient or 
so hopeful about the times we livein. The 
increase of ready-made articles, and of 
contrivances to save trouble, did not com- 
mend themselves to him. He said it de- 
stroyed invention and self-reliance in 
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childhood, weakened the sense of respon- 
sibility in later life, and reduced things to 
a standard of mere money cheapness, 
which he thought involved cheapness of 
character.” In the duties that fell to him 
he was not sparing. Itis recorded of one 
Sunday, after he was eighty years of age, 
that, besides a walk of five or six miles 
from point to point, he “ performed two 
full services, a wedding, a celebration, and 
a funeral service ;” nor was this measure 
of labor, even at that age, altogether excep- 
tional. 

It is not to be supposed that those years 
were exempt from all the cares and vicissi- 
tudes which attend on the most of men, 
but their general tenor was peaceful. 
They quietly wove the many-tinted pattern 
of his thoughts. He followed still his 
recondite studies, spoke still his sympa- 
thies in homely verse. Friends were 
among the beguilers of his solitude. The 
babblement of grandchildren was_ his 
sweetest music, An artistic friend of one 
of his daughters, who spent a fortnight at 
his house, calls it “a poem, of which each 
day was a beautiful stanza.” She ends a 
page or two of radiant recollections with 
the words: “He had a handsome pres- 
ence and was a brave gentleman. He did 
many things in his gentlehood that a man 
of the world would never think of doing. 
I remember he would not allow the gate to 
be shut when I left.’’ This simple-heart- 
edness had all his life been manifest. 
Once he walked from Dorchester to Came 
with a poker, shovel, and tongs slung on 
his back above the customary bag. On 
his family remonstrating with him he 
simply said: “ As I was coming myself it 
was not worth while to give the tradespeo- 
ple the trouble of sending them over.” 
Many a time when he wanted coals in his 
study he refrained from ringing the bell, 
but would bring the scuttle down with a 
gentle, “Oh, Mary, wou/d you be so kind 
as to give me some coals?” 

Old age does not wear the armor of 
youth. A driving, drenching, January 
storm brought him down at last. He re- 
covered in part, but had lost the elasticity 
of his limbs. Pain and weakness made 
him prisoner the rest of his time. ‘* A Glos- 
sary of the Dorset Language” was his 
last work, and the proofs passed under his 
eye in these months of seclusion.* One 
chill evening in the autumn following, “ as 
he was sitting in his easy-chair by the 
fire, with his fur-lined cloak and red cap, 


* In the Leisure Hour for 1884 wili be found some 
papers on ** Dorset Folk,’’ contributed by Mr. Barnes. 
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and his feet in a fur foot-muff,” he asked 
his daughter to write down the following 
poem : — 

THE GEATE A-VALLEN TO. 


In the zunsheen of our summer, 
Wi’ the hay-time now a-come, 
How busy wer’ we out a-vield, 
Wi’ vew a-left at hwome, 
When wagons rumbled out ov yard, 
Red wheeled, wi’ body blue, 
And back behind ’em loudly slamm’d 
The geate a-vallen to. 


Drough day sheen for how many years 
The geate ha’ now a-swung, 

Behind the veet o’ vull-grown men, 
And vootsteps of the young. 

Drough years o’ days it swung to us, 
Behind each little shoe, 

As we tripped lightly on avore 
The geiate a-vallén to. 


In evenen time o’ starry night 
How mother zot at hwome, 

And kept her blazing vire bright, 
Till father should ha’ come, 

And how she quickened up and smiled, 
And stirred the vire anew, 

To hear the trampén horses’ steps 
And geate a-vallén to. 


There’s moonsheen now in nights o’ fall 
When leaves be brown vrom green, 
When to the slammen of the geate 
Our Jenny’s ears be keen, 
When the wold dog do wag his tail, 
And Jean could tell to who, 
As he do come in drough the geiate 
The geate a-vallén to. 


And oft do come a saddened hour 
When there must goo away, 

One well-beloved to our heart’s core 
Vor long, perhaps for aye. 

And oh! it is a touchén thing 
The lovén heart must rue, 

To hear behind his last farewell 
The geiate a-vallén to. 

The daughter to whom he dictated these 
lines narrates his most characteristic com- 
ment at the close. “Observe that word 
‘geate,’ that is how King Alfred would 
have pronounced it, and how it was called 
in the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ which tells us of 
King Edward, who was slain at Corfe’s 
geate.” After a pause he continued, “ Ah! 
if the court had not been moved to Lon. 
don, then the speech of King Alfred — of 
which our Dorset is the remnant — would 
have been the court language of to-day, 
and it would have been more like Anglo- 
Saxon than it is now.” 

Is there any other instance in literature 
of such a poem at eighty-six ? 

This one was an omen of departing days. 
He knew that soon “ the gate ” would fall 
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behind him. 


“ My time is short,” he said, 
as a few evenings later he returned to his 
own room, never again to go down-stairs. 
Yet it was not till the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year that he was carried forth. We 
give the last scene in the words of his 
biographer. 


“With the autumn his strength failed 
gradually, till there came a morning, Octo- 
ber 7th (1886), on which he seemed to be 
especially peaceful. When prayers were 
read he sighed softly, ‘ Lighten our eyes, 
O Lord, that we sleep not in death ;’ and 
then he soothed himself to slumber by 
repeating some characteristic little coup- 
lets — those epigrammatic couplets which 
he was so fond of making. The last one 
he spoke was: — 

Dry our eyes in weeping, 

Shut our eyes in sleeping. 
With this he fell into a sweet slumber, 
and no one knew the moment when he 
stepped over the boundary into the invis- 
ible world and dreamed his way into Para- 
dise.” 


This age does not favor composite men, 
the race of “admirable Crichtons”” may 
be doomed to extinction; but let us be 
glad when God gives a_ large-hearted, 
many-sided man, content to serve in hum- 
ble places. When William Barnes died, 
aremarkable Englishman passed away. 

W. S. 


From Nature. 
THE MONSOONS.* 


Every School Board pupil who reads a 
shilling primer of physical geography 
knows that the monsoons are periodical 
winds which blow over the Indian Ocean 
at different seasons of the year; but very 
few, even among regular meteorologists 
are fully aware of the interesting but com- 
plex nature of the details of these phases 
of atmospheric circulation. 

The two publications which are the sub- 
ject of this notice contain a vast amount 
of information and research -connected 
with these winds. The charts of the Bay 


* Weather Charts of the Bay of Bengal and adjacent 
Sea north of the Equator. Issued by the Meteorologi- 
cal Department of the Government of India. Calcutta, 
1887. 

On the Winds of the Arabian Sea and Northern Ine 
dian Ocean. By W. L. Dailas, late of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, London. Published by the Meteorologi- 
cal Department of the Government of India. Calcutta, 
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of Bengal consist of a series of maps of | belt of high pressure runs along the twen- 


mean pressure, resultant wind, and ocean 
currents for every month of the year; with 
a page of descriptive letter-press for each. 
They were compiled by Mr. W. L. Dallas, 
and are published in the inconvenient size 
of 23 by 18 inches. 

The memoir on the winds of the Arabian 
Sea is along and exhaustive report by the 
same author, with a critical and theoreti- 
cal discussion of the results obtained all 
over the North Indian Ocean. This is 
published in a large quarto form, and con- 
tains small-scale charts of mean pressure, 
and of both wind force and direction, for 
every month of the year; while similar 
maps of temperature and vapor-tension 
are given for the months of April, May, 
and June only. 

Space will permit us to notice only the 
extreme conditions which characterize the 
months of January and July, or the most 
pronounced periods of the north-east and 
south-west monsoons respectively. It will 
be well to take the north-east monsoon 
first, as it is much the simpler of the two. 
One of the most important results of In- 
dian research has been to modify the 
crude idea that the north-east monsoon 
blows directly all the way from the great 
Siberian winter anticyclone down to the 
equator. Now it has been shown that 
there is in the month of January a smail 
anticyclone over the Punjab, and an area 
of high pressure over the Persian Gulf. 

This fact is of far more than local im- 
portance. The typical distribution of 
pressure over the globe consists of an 
equatorial belt of low pressure, with a belt 
of anticyclones on either side, about the 
line of the two tropics. Heretofore we 
have been constrained to look on the Sibe- 
rian anticyclone — centred near the Arc- 
tic Circle —as the representative of the 
tropical belt of high pressure, but now 
there is the strongest presumption that 
these smaller anticyclones are the true, but 
diminutive, equivalents of the tropical 
belt. 

There is a curious irregularity in the 
sweep of the isobars and winds over India 
towards the equator. The charts indicate 
a local depression all along the west coast 
of India, and a slight general protrusion of 
pressure over the Bay of Bengal. This 


latter is important, as we shall have to 
refer to the converse condition in the op- 
posite monsoon. 

The conditions of the south-west mon- 
soon are a good deal more complicated, 
for in July we have to explain the follow- 
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ing relations of pressure and wind. 








tieth degree of south latitude almost from 
Australia to long. 70° E.; but then the 
isobars mount up to the equator along the 
coast of Africa. An irregular area of low 
pressure lies over Scinde, but the baric 
slopes all round are by no means symmet- 
rical. The most noticeable irregularity 
is an area of relatively low pressure over 
the south-west of the Bay of Bengal, so 
that the mean isobar of 29.80 which runs 
towards the north-east from Africa to near 
Bombay, bends then to the south-east un- 
til it arrives near Trincomalee, in Ceylon, 
when it turns again to the north-east. 
The wind conforms partially to this distri- 
bution of pressure. South of the line the 
south-east trade blows with great uniform- 
ity, crosses the equator with a regular 
sweep into the Arabian Sea, turning first 
to the south-west, and eventually to the 
west, between Karachi and Bombay. But 
in the Bay of Bengal the situation is rather 
different. The depression, before noted, 
is associated with a west-north-west wind 
over southern [ndia, but a light westerly 
current and rainy weather prevails all over 
the south of the bay, from the latitude of 
Ceylon, down to the equator, while a 
strong south-west monsoon blows all up 
the bay itself. Hence a ship going up to 
Calcutta will find the south-east trade re- 
placed by light irregular winds between 
south and west, with much rain, from the 
equator to about 10° N., before she en- 
counters the fresh south-west monsoon in 
the upper part of the bay. 

Mr. Dallas gives many interesting de- 
tails in this memoir, such as a discussion 
of the so-called “soft place ” in the mon- 
soon between Bombay and Aden. This is 
a region described in the East-Indian 
sailing directories as lying along, or about, 
the ninth parallel in the Arabian Sea; but 
the present series of observations afford 
very little evidence of the existence of this 
tract of quiet conditions. 

The author seems to find some difficulty 
in explaining the cold air found along the 
African coast during the height of the 
monsoon. but this is almost certainly due 
to the cold water which wells up from be- 
low, as the hot surface water is driven to 
the north-east. The weather shore of a 
tropical coast in a steady atmospheric 
current is always cold for the same rea- 
son. 

Mr. H. F. Blanford has worked out the 
precipitation of the south-west moonsoon 
in his great memoirs on “Indian Rain- 
fall,” and has brought out most clearly a 
great meteorological principle. He finds 
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that even with the saturated atmosphere 
of the Indian Ocean —air that contains 
nearly twelve grains of water in a cubic 
foot, as compared to about six grains in 
our own climate — no great precipitation 
takes place without dynamical cooling. 
That is to say, unless the air is forced up- 
wards by local obstacles, etc., and so 
cooled by expansion, no great rainfall can 
occur. 

But the great question, about which 
there is still some doubt, is the precise 
relation of the south-west monsoon to the 
south-east trade. Dové started the theory 
that the south-east trade turns to south- 
west after crossing the equator, owing to 
the influence of the earth’s rotation; and 
there can be little doubt that in the Ara- 
bian Sea the trade-wind does sweep 
directly across the line and grow into the 
monsoon. 

But in the Bay of Bengal, Mr. Blan- 
ford finds that the south-west monsoon is 
not linked up habitually with the south- 
east trade, though it is so occasionally ; 
and he considers that the monsoon is 
drawn from a reservoir of air over the 
equatorial zone fed by the south-east 
trades, but that it is not the south-east 
trade simply diverted from its ordinary 
course. 

This opinion is based on the following 
facts, brought out by the charts under re- 
view, for — 

(1) The south-east trades are strong, but 
the winds are light and variable from the 
equator to 10° N., above which fresh winds 
are again developed. There is, then, some 
hitch in the sweep of the south-east current 
across the equator. 

(2) The winds just north of the line are 
nearly from the west, while they flow from 
south-west at the top of the bay. Theo- 
retically the wind should get more and 
more westerly the further north we go. 

(3) The south-east trade is tolerably 
dry ; the equatorial belt of westerly winds 
is very wet and squally ; while the precipi- 
tation of the south-west monsoon is not 
very great out at sea. 

Though these facts undoubtedly indi- 
cate some irregularity in the flow of the 
south-east trade across the line, still we are 
constrained to think that the south-west 
monsoon is still part of the same system. 
If the monsoon was independent of the 
trade, there must be a belt of high press- 
ure between the two; and of this there is 
absolutely no trace. 

We must therefore look to some expla- 
nation other than the conception of an in- 
dependent circulatory system over the 
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Bay of Bengal; but materials are at pres- 
ent wanting to form a definite conclusion 
on the point at issue. There are two 
ways by which the question could be set- 
tled. 

A few sets of observations of cloud- 
motion on ships coming up the bay from 
southward, would almost infallibly give 
decisive results. If the upper clouds over 
the west winds, just north of the line, 
come from the south or south-east, the 
surface wind has been drawn across the 
equator ; but if, on the contrary, the clouds 
drive more and more from the north of 
west the higher they are, then the circula- 
tion over the Bay of Bengal is not fed 
directly by currents which have crossed 
the line. 

A set of daily weather charts for the 
whole Indian Ocean would also clear away 
many doubts. When differences of press- 
ure are small, and winds are variable, 
charts of mean monthly isobars, and of 
resultant winds, are very delusive ; for the 
average relation of pressure, wind, and 
weather, may be quite differert from that 
on any actual day. 

The materials at present available point 
unmistakably tosome connection between 
the anomalous wind and weather in the 
southern portion of the bay and the local 
arca of low pressure over southern India. 
It is very conceivable that the whole width 
of the south-east trade does not cross the 
equator with an unbroken front; but that 
for some reason or other a great local 
eddy may be developed in the bay of Ben- 
gal. No river ever flows regularly, but is 
broken up into ripples and backwaters ; 
and though there are many differences be- 
tween the flow of water and of air, still 
there are certain properties common to 
the motion of every fluid. 

Very few English meterologists care 
much for theoretical discussions of air 
motion ; but the Indian workers use math- 
ematics freely in their investigations. Mr. 
Dallas calculates the flow of a current of 
air from 10° S. latitude to 10° N., accord- 
ing to the formula given by Mohn and 
Gulberg. He takes a gradient directed 
N. 30° E., across the Arabian Sea, and 
notes the difference both of force and 
direction between the observed and calcu- 
lated winds. No doubt there is a certain 
accordance between the results so ob- 
tained; but still there are errors, which, 
taken with other things, suggest that the 
theory is still imperfect. 

According to the formula —a modifica- 
tion of Ferrel’s theory — when air flows 
northwards down a gradient, the angle be- 
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tween the wind and the gradient should 
decrease as we approach the equator, dis- 
appear altogether on the line, and then 
gradually increase as we proceed further 
north. But in practice the trade keeps 
steadily in the south-east from about 20° 
S. almost to the equator, then turns rather 
suddenly to south-west, and the monsoon 
advances steadily in that direction from 
about 5° to 20° N. In the opposite mon- 
soon, the north-east winds run steadily 
from about 20° N. down to the line, and 
then turn rapidly to north-west. 

It is well known in our own latitudes 
that, though the wind rotates in contrary 
directions round cyclones and anticy- 
clones, the sweep of the wind is usually 
less than the curvature of the isobars 
would suggest. For instance, if an anti- 
cyclone lies to the north of Great Britain, 
all the winds will often be from about 
north-east instead of sweeping gradually 
from north-east through east to south-east. 
This and many other similar observations 
point to a north-east and south-west set of 
the winds all over the northern hemi- 
sphere, which has not yet been accounted 
for by any theory. 

In conclusion, we may remark how 
thoroughly the author has discussed the 
subjects of his memoirs ; though some will 
doubtless differ considerably from him in 
the theoretical portion of his work. In- 
dia presents a field for research unique 
from that in any other part of the world ; 
and those who are acquainted with the 
magnificent equipment, order, routine, and 
system of inspection inaugurated by Mr. 
Blanford, will feel confident that every 
year will add to our knowledge of a region 
that presents the most fascinating prob- 
lems to the student of atmospheric dy- 
namics. RALPH ABERCROMBY. 





From The Academy. 
ANNE BENSON PROCTER. 


Our readers may not unnaturally have 
expected to see in the Academy some 
obituary notice of a lady so well known as 
Mrs. Procter, who, if not literary herself, 
has been closely connected with almost 
every eminent man and woman of letters 
since the beginning of the century. The 
present paper was not at once written in 
deference to the wishes of the dead, who 
often expressed to the writer her feeling 
that obituary notices were too hurried and 
ill-considered, and that in most cases si- 


lence was the fitting form of respect and! passed from us but yesterday. 
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sorrow. She had also the strongest dis- 
like to the view, not uncommon —as it 
would seem — that death removes all seals 
of secrecy, that private letters may be read 
by the world, and private affairs revealed 
so soon as the voice which would have 
protested is hushed forever. Bearing her 
wishes on the subject in mind, the writer 
only now speaks when, other notices hav- 
ing already appeared, some of the nearest 
relatives and friends desire that some fur- 
ther slight account of Mrs. Procter should 
be placed on record by one who had the 
honor to know her well. 

Anne Benson Procter was born at York 
on September 11,1799. Her father, Mr. 
Skepper, was a Yorkshire squire of small 
landed property, but descended and deriv- 
ing his name from the German Scheffer, 
the partner of Fust, the earliest printer. 
Her mother was a Miss Benson, of the 
same county, and aunt of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Mrs. Skep- 
per, early left a widow, married Mr. Basil 
Montagu, Q.C., the well-known reformer 
of the bankruptcy laws and editor of 
Bacon. Though he had been married 
twice before, he was still a young man, 
occupying a good social and literary posi- 
tion, and able to introduce his brilliant 
young wife to a circle in which she took 
a prominent part. Mr. Montagu was 
fourteen when Dr. Johnson, whom he 
knew, died ; he was the intimate associate 
of Godwin, Coleridge, Wordsworth; he 
watched by Mary Wollstonecraft’s death- 
bed; Sir James Mackintosh helped to 
steady those liberal principles which were 
growing somewhat wild under Godwin’s 
influence; his home was the haunt not 
only of Londoners like Charles Lamb, but 
of young men from the country before they 
grew famous, if only they had promise in 
them, like Edward Irving and Carlyle. 

Thus from her early childhood Anne 
Skepper was surrounded by liberal and 
literary influences which moulded her 
strong, bright nature. The word liberal 
is used, however, only to designate her 
independent, vigorous thought; for in 
politics Mrs, Procter was, and remained, 
a high Tory, a Church and State woman 
of the old school, accepting in these later 
years the principles of the Primrose 
League, and wearing its badge with pleas- 
ure. Her recollections of those early days 
were most interesting ; but she was so full 
of life to the last, and so in touch with all 
that was around her, that the talk about 
them was quite unlike ordinary senile 
memories ; Lamb and Godwin might have 
Not long 
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since a letter from Lamb to Mrs. Basil | 
Montagu found its way into the autograph 
market, in which he expressed contrition 
for having allowed himself to become the 
worse for liquor at her table. Mrs. Proc- 
ter said: — 

But they have not seen the second letter, 
which I have up-stairs, written next day, in 
which he said that my mother might ask him 
again with safety, because he never got drunk 
twice in the same house. 

She would speak, as if it had been of a 
romance of last week, of how zealously 
Mrs. Montagu threw herself into young 
people’s love affairs, so that Irving’s mar- 
riage with Miss Martin took place from 
her house ; and at the age of eighty-five, 
as many of Mrs. Procter’s friends will 
remember, Mrs. Montagu’s daughter en- 
gaged with inherited zeal in the arrange- 
ments for another marriage opposed by 
the lady’s family. She was ever ready to 
do battle for her mother and stepfather if 
they were misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented in the smallest degree. It was not 
enough to her generous nature that their 
high characters and their name in the 
world should speak for themselves. Thus, 
when Carlyle’s disparaging remarks on 
Basil Montagu’s patronage and the kind- 
ness of his wife were brought to light with 
ill-nature and unwisdom, she printed and 
circulated widely early letters which 
showed Carlyle as a grateful suppliant for 
favor ; and it was with difficulty that some 
of her friends persuaded her to suppress 
a scathing motto from “ Othello,” which 
seemed to her to fit the facts of the case. 

In 1823, Miss Skepper married Bryan 
Waller Procter, known in literature as 
“ Barry Cornwall,” who was shortly after 
called to the bar. Means were small, Mr. 
Procter was “a simple, sincere, shy, and 
delicate soul,” as Mr. Coventry Patmore 
calls him, and his wife’s spirits often had 
to do for both. She retained her old lit- 
erary friends, and made by degrees many 
more, who loved herself and her husband 
for their own sakes. During great part 
of their early married life they lived with 
the Montagus, so that the two circles of 
friends were fused into one. Mr. Proc- 
ter’s poems are probably now known but 
to few; but when he was a young man, in 
the third decade of this century, they had 
a vogue which would now be scarcely 
understood. Popular composers set his 
songs — much better than words to music | 
were wont to be —and schoolboys had | 
them by heart. Still, though more than | 





fifty years have gone by since he saw | description. 
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poem on London streets, which were not 
found to be paved with gold—“ King 
Death,” “ The Sea,” and many others — 
read in school hours under the shelter of 
a friendly desk-lid. Nor did we school- 
boys think them, as Lamb did, “redun- 
dant.” In July, 1827, Lamb wrote to 
Patmore: “Proctor has a wen growing 
out at the nape of his neck, which his wife 
wants him to have cut off; but I think it 
rather an agreeable excrescence — like his 
poetry —redundant.” The wen is prob- 
ably as much imagination, or banter, as 
the next sentence: “Godwin was taken 
up for picking pockets.” 

Six children, in somewhat rapid succes- 
sion, left scant time for society; but it 
was never dropped, and in one way or 
another the Procters knew most people 
worth knowing in London. They were, 
as Mr, Patmore says — we may make his 
words plural—‘“the friends of almost 
every person of character in art or let- 
ters.” They had, after a while, sufficient 
means, Mr. Procter having been ap- 
pointed, in 1831, commissioner in lunacy, 
an office which he held for thirty years. 
Mr. Procter died in 1874, and had reached 
the precise age which his wife also had 
attained at her death. 

During all those years when as Miss 
Skepper in her mother’s house, and after- 
wards in her own, so many persons passed 
before her, it is not to be expected that 
she would, or could, view all with equal 
liking, and in truth she piqued herself on 
being as good a hater as she was a friend. 
It would not be fair to specify later names ; 
but since, as Sydney Smith once said, 
*“ We are all dead now,” there can be no 
harm in telling that her pet aversion was 
the pedant philosopher, Godwin. He was 
the type of the few persons for whom she 
could feel no tolerance. 

During Mr. Procter’s failing health his 
wife was a good deal withdrawn from the 
society of all but her intimate friends — 
and they were many; but, for the last 
thirteen years, few people have been bet- 
ter known in London, nor till quite within 
the last few months would any one have 
learnt from her conversation or manner 
that she had passed from middle life to 
old age. What she was at fifty she was 
at eighty and long past that time. 

“Our Lady of Bitterness” one among 
her friends has named her, and she did 
not shrink from the title; but neither he 
nor any one who knew her well would 
recognize it as more than an accidental 
Her conversation and her 
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must be a dash of bitter in every tonic, 
how pleasant and healthful soever it may 
be. She always sat very upright, with 
her whole figure as it were on the alert. 
Then, when need was, she seemed to 
straighten herself still more, and with a 
spark of mischief in her eyes, bright to 
the last, she flashed out her verbal dagger, 
whose blade was so keen that the inter- 
locutor admired the weapon more than he 
felt the wound. She never was prosy, 
though she now and then repeated to her 
hearers a good thing she had said on an- 
other occasion, 


**T found myself, my dear,’’ she said, ‘in 
such odd company last night at Mr. 43 
I don’t know how the man came to ask me or 
why I went. But when I saw Lady (who 
had just been divorced), I could not resist 
saying to her, ‘‘ What an odd party this is! 
All the men have been co-respondents, and 
all the women, except you and me, have lost 
their characters.’’ 


But this keenness of tongue was accom- 
panied by the greatest kindness of heart 
and action. When Mrs, Jameson was in 
need, Mrs. Procter’s untiring energy 
gained from her friends a sufficient sum 
to settle on her an adequate annuity. She 
was even too chivalric and self-denying 
for the sake of those who told her a story 
which worked on her sympathies. And 
she was equally pleased to sit for an even- 
ing with an invalid or poor friend in hum- 
ble lodgings as at a great entertainment 
where she was the life of the party. She 
kept herself young in a measure through 
the young, whose confidante and adviser 
she was on many occasions. 

Her reading was, with limitations, ex- 
tremely various, one curious limitation 
being that she knew no language but her 
own. Some phrases of French every one 
must learn if they live a certain number 
of years in the world, but she refused to 
admit that she knew any; and if by 
chance in her presence a French story 
was told, or a French phrase used, her 
whole figure grew stony, and her counte- 
nance was as that of the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears. It might almost be 
thought that, as M. Renan is said to have 
avoided learning English lest he should 
injure the perfection of his French style, 
so Mrs. Procter avoided foreign tongues 
for the sake of her English. A very few 








weeks before her death she was speaking | 
of the novel, “ The New Antigone,” of | 


which she had read every word, and 
praised it for the sake of the conversa- 
tions. ‘ People speak in it as they were 


taught to speak when I was young. They | 





‘\ ° 
use good grammar, and always finish their 
sentences; that is rare both in books and 
talk now.” Itis quite true that her own 
words were as finished as they were in- 
cisive. There is, perhaps, no one else in 
recent days, with the exception of George 
Eliot, whose spoken words, if taken down 
in short hand for a book, would have left 
no room for correction. But Mrs. Proc- 
ter was by far the more rapid and conver- 
sational of the two. 

Her energy and interests were marvel- 
lous, and her physical powers great. On 
a day for instance when she was “at 
home,” and received visitors all the after- 
noon, she would dine out, and go on to an 
evening party, at which she rarely sat 
down, as fresh at midnight as at noon. 
The writer has a vivid remembrance of a 
country-house party, less than eighteen 
months since, at which from half past ten 
in the morning, during a fairly long after- 
noon’s walk, and in the evening, she was 
the youngest of the company. Near mid- 
night she stood many minutes with her 
bed-candie in her hand, dramatically rep- 
resenting a scene which had amused her 
a few days before. 

It would be, however, a complete mis- 
take to consider Mrs. Procter as one who 
lived merely for society, much as she 
enjoyed it. It was, she said herself, a 
question of temperament. There was no 
reason why, if she enjoyed seeing her 
friends abroad, she was not doing as good 
a work as if she had been asleep in her 
chair. She did not goat all on the French 
principle —that a man is as young as he 
feels, and a woman as old as she looks; 
feeling was to her the test in the case of 
both sexes. Much the same rule applied 
to her entrance into society again after 
the deaths of husband and daughters. 
That those who were gone would have 
wished her to do so, that a pretence of not 
liking it better than moping alone would 
have been mere hyvocrisy, were adequate 
reasons for doing as she wished; nor was 
there in this any want of affection. The 
touching way in which she was wont to 
speak of “my Adelaide,” “my Edith,” 
showed how present and vivid were the 
memories of those who had left her side. 
She could not endure the way in which 
many people think it a sign of reverence 
to change or sink their voices in talking 
of their dead relatives, “as if they had 
done something to be ashamed of, as you 
would speak of a bankrupt uncle.” 

In regard to her daughters and other 
members of her family who followed in 
their steps, she showed a wise tolerance. 
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One after another of them became Catho- | 
lics, one anun. The family union was in | 
no way broken for this cause. The grand- | 
daughter who ministered to her last days | 
did the same. She was free as her aunts 
had been to act on her honest convictions. 
On her own faith she was reticent, no 
doubt believing that “it was that of all 
sensible people which sensible people 
never tell.” But if it be one of the signs 
of a mind at rest to be sunny and cheerful, 
then she had such a mind, the outcome of 
a good life. 

If Mrs. Procter was interesting as an 
acquaintance, she was still more valuable 
as a friend. Probably in later years it 
was by some accident that any were ad- 
mitted to this inner circle. One such 
friend entered into it, owing to an acci- 
dental conversation with her daughter a 
few weeks before her death. That the 
hand of death was on Miss Procter was 
only too evident, but the mother and the 
daughter each trying to spare the other, 
the subject was avoided. Miss Procter 
told a friend how near the end was, that 
she grieved only for the suffering it would 
cause her mother, how deep was her own 
inward peace, and how great the comfort 
of her faith. ‘The end came at last sud- 
denly; and Mrs. Procter blamed herself 
with calm unshrinking bitterness that she 
had not told her daughter how near the 
end was. The friend was able to remove 
the notion that death had been unex- 
pected, and will never forget the relief to 
the mother’s heart, the unforgetting grati- 
tude during the remaining years for so 
slight a service. 

There are other old ladies living in so- 
ciety, clever and bright, but Mrs. Procter 
stood alone. She was always transpar- 
ently simple, spoke her whole mind, and 
was entirely herself. Any transparent 
artifice was never intended to conceal. 
If her hair was not grey, but a dlond 
cendré, it was because all women of fifty 
years ago wore a front; never was false 
hair so completely ez é@vidence. If she 
differed from a speaker she said so; and 
if she thought him silly it appeared in her 
tone, but always with a kindly tolerance. 

In her passes away one whom many 
have liked, and an inner circle have loved, | 
who sat at the feet of those who talked | 
with Johnson and Boswell, and about | 
whose chair have gathered most of the 
wisest and most entertaining men who 
succeeded them —to the poets and the | 
novelists who are yet young. She wrote | 
next to nothing herself, only bright little 
Jetters which will never be published, in a 
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handwriting clear, precise, and ladylike as 
herself. If those who came about her live 
as long as she did, or longer yet, it will 
always be among their pleasantest and 
happiest memories — not always, perhaps, 
possible to make clear to others, since no 
evidence of what she was will remain — 
that they knew Mrs. Procter, or better 
still, were honored by her friendship. 


From Nature. 
THE DISPERSION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


IN a recent number of Vature (vol. 
XXXV., p. 151) I mentioned instances which 
had come under my observation, in which 
birds had taken an active part in the dis- 
persion of seeds and plants. Since then 
I have come across further notes bearing 
upon the subject, which is one of consid- 
erable interest and importance, as it throws 
a direct light upon some at least of the 
agencies whereby plant life has been dis- 
tributed over the surface of the globe. 
Although birds, from their greater adapt- 
ability to rapid and extensive locomotion, 
are more concerned than any other ani- 
mals in the dispersion of plants, they are 
by no means alone in.this work. 

It may seem strange, at first sight, to 
assert that cattle have been the means of 
distributing the seeds of certain plants 
from one country to another, but a state- 
ment is made by Grisebach * respecting 
Pithecolobium Saman (N. O. Legumino- 
sz), a large tree native of tropical Amer- 
ica, now naturalized in Jamaica, that the 
“seeds were formerly brought over from 
the continent [of America] by cattle.” 
This statement has been carefully exam- 
ined, and it is fully borne out by facts. 
Formerly, Jamaica, like Trinidad at pres- 
ent, was dependent for cattle on Vene- 
zuela. The food of the animals during 
their voyage consisted amongst other 
things of the pulpy legumes of P7thecolo- 
bium Saman, ‘The seeds being very hard 
were uninjured by the process of mastica- 
tion and digestion, and they were dejected 
by the animals in the pastures, where they 
germinated and grew up into large trees. 
In this instance the seeds were carried 
across the sea a distance of about a thou- 
sand miles, and there is no doubt that the 
cattle were directly concerned in their 
introduction. Indeed, without them the 
seeds, even if accidentally introduced 
amongst the fodder, would not lave been 


* Flora, British West India Islands, p. 225. 
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placed under such circumstances as would | pressed some surprise that no attempt 


have enabled them to give rise to plants. 
In the first place, by being passed through 
the animals the seeds were softened and 
the period of germination hastened. In 
the second place, being embedded in the 
droppings of the animals the seeds had a 
suitable medium to protect and promote 
germination; and this medium enabled 
the young plants to withstand the season 
of drought which is incidental to almost 
every tropical country. In this instance 
we have cattle not only the means of in- 
troducing the seeds of a valuable tree, but 
also involuntarily instrumental in estab- 
lishing the tree in a new country, and pro- 
viding shelter, shade, and food for their 
progeny. Those acquainted with the 
guango or rain-tree, as this Prthecolobium 
is locally called, will fully realize its value 
as a shade and food tree for cattle, and 
they will also appreciate the singular con- 
course of circumstances by means of which 
such a tree was introduced to a new coun- 
try by the very animals which required it 
most. 

It is possible there may be some who 
will doubt the possibility of seeds retaining 
the power of germination after undergoing 
the processes of mastication and digestion, 
and especially in the special case of rumi- 
nating animals. There is, however, very 
clear evidence on the subject. It is a 
common occurrence in India to utilize the 
services of goats to hasten the germination 
of the seeds of the common Acacia ara- 
bica, known as the babul. This tree be- 
longs to the same natural order as the 
Pithecolobium, and grows in the poorest 
and driest soils of India. The babul seeds 
will not germinate readily in the hot 
weather, and it is the regular habit, in 
order to save a season, for a person desir- 
ous of a crop of seedlings to make a bar- 
gain with a herdsman or a neighbor who 
possesses a flock of goats to quarter them 
for some days in a small inclosure in 
which they are fed on babul leaves and 
pods. The droppings of the animals con- 
tain a certain number of seeds which are 
uninjured, and these now readily germi- 
nate, and give rise to plants the same 
season. I am informed by Dr. Watt that 
in India “several other plants are treated 
in the same way.” The seeds of the sev- 
eral species of cultivated guava are hard 
and donot easily germinate. These, how- 
ever, are said to germinate more freely 
and readily when they are picked up in 
night soil. 

While on this subject I would mention 
that when at St. Helena in 1883 I ex- 





was made to utilize urban manure in the 
neighborhood of Jamestown, when the 
land was so impoverished and yielded 
such poor crops. I was met by the fact 
that if such manure was largely used the 
land would become overrun with plants of 
the prickly pear, Opuntia Ficus-indica, the 
fruit of which is largely consumed by the 
inhabitants. There is little doubt that the 
seeds of this plant, like those of the 
guava, and I suspect also species of Pas- 
siftora, which are swallowed whole, are 
capable of germination after they have 
passed through the human body. An- 
other instance occurs to me where the 
use of manure has been the means of 
distributing an undesirable plant on culti- 
vated lands. In many tropical countries 
a grass known as Para, Mauritius, or 
Scotch grass, and sometimes as water- 
grass (Panicum barbinode), has been in- 
troduced from Brazil, and highly esteemed 
for its rapid growth and nourishing prop- 
erties. It grows well in moist situations, 
on the banks of streams, and even in soils 
so swampy as to be suitable for nothing 
else. In such situations it spreads rap- 
idly, and yields abundant food for cattle 
and horses. Nothing, however, could be 
worse than this grass for cultivated areas, 
where the land is required to be kept free 
from weeds, and where crops of sugar- 
cane, coffee, tea, and cacao are raised. It 
has been found that where animals are 
fed on this grass the joints even after 
passing through the animals have been 
known to grow. Hence the manure, if 
freshly used, has been the means of estab- 
lishing the plant over wide areas, 

In a recent work Mr. Ball has drawn 
attention to numerous introduced plants 
which are met with in South America. 
He naturally mentions the cardoon, the 
wild state of the common artichoke, which 
is now more common in temperate South 
America than it is anywhere in its native 
home in the Mediterranean region. Dare 
win* doubts whether any case exists on 
record of an invasion on so grand a scale. 
Several hundred square miles are covered 
with this introduced plant, which has over- 
run all members of the aboriginal flora. 
The introduction of the cardoon appears 
to have been effected directly by man for 
the purpose of contributing to the food 
supply of cattle; but as regards another 
widely spread plant the mode of its intro- 
duction is not clearly known. 

Mr. Ball states: “ As to many of these 


* Naturalist’s Voyage round the World, by Charles 
Darwin, new ed., 1870, p. 119. 
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[introduced South American plants] it ap- 
pears to me probable that their diffusion 
is due more to the aid of animals than the 
direct intervention of man. This is spe- 
cially true of the little immigrant which 
has gone farthest in colonizing this part 
of the earth—the common stork’s-bill 
(Erodium cicutarium), which has made 
itself equally at home in the upper zone 
of the Peruvian Andes, in the low country 
of central Chili, and in the plains of north 
Patagonia. Its extension seems to keep 
pace with the spread of domestic animals, 
and as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain itis nowhere common except in dis- 
tricts now or formerly pastured by horned 
cattle. It is singular that the same plant 
should have failed to extend itself in 
North America, being apparently confined 
to a few localities. It is now common in 
the northern island of New Zealand, but 
has not extended to South Africa, where 
two other European species of the same 
genus are established.” * 

Erodium as a genus is separated from 
the true geraniums amongst other reasons 
on account of the tails of the carpels being 
bearded and spirally twisted on the inside. 
It is possible that these characteristics 
have enabled the seeds to attach them- 
selves to the legs and bodies of cattle and 
so effected their distribution over wide 
areas in such situations as are favorable 
to their growth. 

In the island of Jamaica we have a re- 
markable instance of the naturalization 
and wide distribution of an introduced 
plant in the case of the Indian mango. In 
an official report, published in 1885, I 
stated that to the mango, possibly more 
than any tree in the island, is due the 
reforesting of the denuded areas in the 
lower hills; and as in consequence of the 
changes taking place in the climate mem- 
bers of the indigenous flora are unable to 
maintain their ground, it is fortunate the 
island possesses in a vigorous and hardy 
exotic like the mango the means of coun- 
teracting the baneful effects of deforesta- 
tion. It specially affects land thrown out 
of cultivation, and the sides of roads and 
streams where its seeds are cast aside by 
man and animals. It practically reclothes 
the hills and lower slopes with forest, and 
it enables the land to recuperate its pow- 
ers under its abundant shade-giving foli- 
age.t Itis strange that in Ceylon, which 
is so much nearer the home of the species, 
the mango does not spread by self-sown 


* Notes of a Naturalist in South America, by John 
Ball, F.R.S., London, 1887, pp. 164, 165. 

t Annual Report, Public Gardens and Plantations 
Jamaica, for the Year 1884, p. 45. 
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seedlings. This corroborates Mr. Ball’s 
statement with regard to Erodium vicuta- 
rium. The latter is widely spread in 
South America, but only sparingly found 
in other countries under apparently ex- 
actly corresponding conditions.. We can- 
not say why such anomalies exist. They 
do exist, however, and offer problems 
which can only be solved by a closer study 
of the conditions of plant life, and the 
interdependence of plants and animals act- 
ing and reacting one upon the other. 

The orange-tree was introduced to Ja- 
maica more than a hundred years ago. It 
is now found practicaliy wild over the set- 
tled parts of the island, and the fruit is 
exported to the value of nearly £50,000 
per annum. Up to quite recently ver 
few trees were planted. Nearly the whole 
were sown by the agency of trugivorous 
birds, who carried the seeds from place to 
place and dropped them in native gardens, 
coffee plantations, sugar estates, and grass 
lands. In such localities the orange-trees 
grew and flourished, and now a demand 
has arisen for the fruit in the United 
States an important industry has been 
established, the active agents in which 
have been birds.. The agency of birds in 
the distribution of the seeds of plants is 
too large a subject to be discussed at 
length here. A valuable contribution of 
facts in this direction has lately been 
made by Dr. Guppy in his important work 
on the Solomon Jslands. As the most 
recent addition to our knowledge of what 
takes place in oceanic islands at the pres- 
ent time it deserves careful attention, It 
will suffice only to quote one or two sen- 
tences: “ Whilst through the agency of 
the winds and currents the waves have 
stocked the islet with its marginal vegeta- 
tion, the fruit-pigeons have been uncone 
sciously stocking its interior with huge 
trees, that have sprung from the fruits and 
seeds they have transported in their crops 
from the neighboring coasts and islets. 
The soft and often fleshy fruits on which 
the fruit-pigeons subsist belong to numer- 
ous species of trees. Some of them are 
as large even as a hen’s egg, as in the 
case of those of the species of Canarium 
(ka-t), which have a pulpy exterior that 
is alone digested and retained by the pig- 
eon. Amongst other fruits and seeds on 
which these pigeons subsist, and which 
they must transport from one locality to 
another, are ‘those of a species of Z/@o- 
carpus (toa), a species of laurel (Zztsea), a 
nutmeg, (A/yristica), an Achras, one or 
more species of Areca (pil), and probably 
a species of another palm, Kenéia.” 

D. MorrIs. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 


, A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
em | pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPinNnions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’”’— New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — Zhe Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods, . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
loug list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

a syoement of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 
orld. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LIVING Ace. All branches of literary activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Plaladelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

* Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page." — New-York Tribune. 

* It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

* Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. = 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
— found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tran Advocate, Piltsburg 

“It is unequalled."’— North Carolina Presbytertan, 
Wilmington. 

“ It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEELY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of Litrety’s Livine AGz, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Taz Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 


$9.50, Tae Livinc AGE and the St. Nicholas or 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Bosten. 
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Phe Churchman, New York, says; — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poet corer, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa —— reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise jodgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 

the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 
The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and- judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York,.says : — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 


Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue LivinG AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

an If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
is.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“Jt is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of al! the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New- York Tribune says: — 

‘* [ts pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the. best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents ean lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be go for so little money: in no other ferm 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got tn 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it Is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Lrvinc AGg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tne Livinec AGg proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development.in a Not to 
aoe uP with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — . 

“If aman were to read Tue LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is eaited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” ; 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it 1s 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — : 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says:—: 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of ‘Tne Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Living AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“* The cheapest magazine for the amount of matier 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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